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The CALUMNIES of the ATHENLEUM JOURNAL EXPOSED, 
and their ATTACK on PRIVATE CHARACTER OFFERED 
for PUBLIC WARNING. 


Next week, 8vo, 6d., post free, 10d., 
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Moxon's knowledge of the Shelley vy and Keats MSS. at the same 
period, and of Mr. White's acting on Mr. Moxon’s suggestion to 
offer the Letters at their actual cost to the Shelle y family. Also 
the names of collectors of autographs; authors; private friends 
of the two poets; auctioneers of literary property ; and other 
notables who examined these MSS. at the same period without a 
breath of suspicioi., but, on the contrary, with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. . 
London: William White, Pall Mall; and all 
Stationers, and Newsvenders. 
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(Under the Authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty.) 


To be completed in Ten Parts, each containing Ten Plates and 
Forty Pages of letter-press, price 10s. 








THE BOTANY 


OF THE 


VOYAGE OF H.M.S. HERALD, 


UNDER THE COMMAND OF 
CAPTAIN HENRY KELLETT, R.N., C.B., 
DURING THE YEARS 1445-51. 


BY BERTHOLD SEEMANN, 
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This work will contain four hundred pages of letter- press and one 
hundred lithographic plates (quarto), including Maps. It will 
be divided into different Ploras, as follows -— 


1. The Flora of Western Fekimaux-iland, including the country 
on the eastern side of Rehring’s Strait, from Norton Sound to 
Point Barrow, and the adjacent Isiands; to which are added lists 
of the Plants collected by Capt. W. J. 8. Pullen, R.N., Capt. Wil- 
liam Penny, and Mr. Charlies Ede, BN. 

Il. The Flora of North-western Mexico, including the States of 
Chihuahuas, Durango, Sinaloa, and Jaliseo, and comprising the 
Piants collected by the author in 1664 and 1449, and those obtained 
by James Potts, Keq., during a residence in the country 


Itl. The Plera of the Isthmus of Panama, including the districts 
of Veraguas, Panama, Darien, and Bocas de! Toro. 


IV. The Flora of Southern China, including Macao, Hong-Kong, 
and Canton, and comprising the plants collected during the 
Herald's ox peditien and by Dr. H. Hance. 

V. Plants collected In the Hawatian Islands, Peru, Peuador, and 
Kamtchatka. 


*,° Subscribers are requested to forward their names to the 
Publishers, either direct 'y or through their Booksellers, with 
as litle delay as poanitle. 


London: Reeve and Benham, §, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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. Contemporary Literature of England 
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Cuptemporary Literature of America 
Cemtemporary Literature of Germany 
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Persons desirous of having the Work forwarded to them by 
{ ‘postage free), are requested to transmit their Names to the 
Misher, in order that they may receive their Copies on the 
Day of Publication 
Advertisements intended for the forthcoming (April) Number 
must be forwarded te the Publisher not later than the 2ist inst. 
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“ Exhibite a very effective coalition of independent minds under 
one literary banner. —Giosr 

“When we compare the two Reviews Quarterly and West 
minster), and point out the greater merits of the Wrerernerrn. 
we try it by a very high standard, and pass on ft a very high 
eulogium The new Life it bas received is all vigorous and 
healthy “—Ecowomtet 

“ Contains some of the best and most interesting articles which 
have ever graced a‘ Quarterty °° —Werait Dierarce 

its principies remain the same as of yore, though enforced 
with far more vigour.’—Oveagey ea 

“ Distinevished by high literary ability, and a tene of fearie«s 
and truthful discussion which is full of promise for the fu 
Weraty News 

“It is well to see what our opponents are ahout, when thes 
write clearty and with power ; 

“ Sestaine the promise of the advertisement 
is engaged upon the Werrxixerna. °° —Cair: 

“The variety and abilit: of the articles are great. and the 
general tone of the Review is unequirocally the expression of 


matured thought, and carnest and clevated conrictions 
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This Day is published, Part I., price 5s. 


THE BOOK OF THE GARDEyY, 


BY CHARLES M‘INTOSH, 
CURA THE N SLGIANS AT CLAREMONT AND BRrer 
ROYAL GARDENS OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING OP THE BELGIA — 
ie so a AND NOW TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH AT DALKEITH PALACE; 
AUTHOR OF “THE PRACTICAL GARDENER,” &e. &c. 


CONTENTS. 


Isrgoprcrioy.—Gardening, as an Art of Design and Taste, considered as regards its Origin, Progress, and 
Present State. 
Cuar. I.—The Formation and Arrangement of Culinary and Fruit Gardens in general. 


Cuar. II.—Garden Walls. ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY. 


*.* The size of the “ Popular Series” is royal 16mo. The volumes are strongly and handsomely bound in cloth, a 
each contains coloured figures of from fifty to a hundred species. 


MURRAY, 
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POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS, comprising all the Species. By THOM 


Moons, F.L.S., Curator of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. With Twenty Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured. 
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POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA, or Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. Br 


Masry Rozerrs, With Eighteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


3. 


By the Rev. Dr. Lanpsporoven, A.L.S. Second Edition. Revised by the Author, With Twenty-two Pee — 
by Firen. 10s. 6d. coloured. 3 
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POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Acyrs Cattow. Second Edition. Revised by the 
Author. With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
5. 
aa ~ r . . . ba » 9 T 
POPULAR MINERALOGY; a Familiar Account of Minerals and their Uses. By He 
Sowrasy, Assistant Curator of the Linnean Society. With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


6. 
PULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Apaw Warr, F.LS., Assistant int 


~ Sr 4 none . S, 10s. 
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coloured. 
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POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the BIRDS. By P. H. Gost 


Author of “ The Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica.” With Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

8. aid 
LA By Manta E. Cattow. With Sixteen 

by W. WING. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
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REVIEWS. 








LONDO 


of the British Empire, from the 
f{ecession of James the First; to which is 
vrefized a Review of the Progress of Eng- 
land, from the Saxon period to the last year 
fthe Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 1603. By 
John Macgregor, M.P. Chapman and 


Hall. ; ; 
Ir the title of this book, which we have given 

ertenso, conveyed an adequate idea of its 
contents, the judgment we should have to 
pass might be easily anticipated. A history 
sf the British Empire, from the accession of 
James the First, including a review of its 
memorable antecedents, would, to say the 
least, be. a work out of season. The reason 
;: of late years the subject has outgrown 
the measure of any individual capacity. To 
deduce the sources so incessantly amplified 
‘n such countless reservoirs into one channel, 
and to do this singly, is now held impossible. 
Of the men of the day who have most pre- 
tensions to the office, neither Hallam, with 
his insight into the clockwork of the consti- 
tution, nor Macaulay, with his liberal and 


The History 


easy generalizations, nor Carlyle, with his | 


trumpet emphasis and electric plunges at the 


4 


secrets of the dim expanse, have summoned | 


courage to attempt it. The Lingards and 
Turners either belong to another age, or have 
written to supply the wants of an older gene- 
Mr. Charles Knight, if as yet he has 
inadequately satisfied it, has, at all events, 
discerned the requirement of his time, and 
has referred the history of England to acom- 
mittee up stairs, with a staff of writers and a 
corps of amanuenses. And some day or other, 
perhaps, we may entertain such a work ona 
magnificent scale, the monument of some 
sterary brotherhood or academy, which shall 
sift and compare theories without eliminating 


raion. 


facts, and be concurrently an Iliad, an index, | 


anda philosophy. But until that day arrives, 
which is not yet in perspective, we shall not 
‘content to take a history of the British 





| give 





Empire at the hands of any gentleman in | 


pudlie life, who edits it as a pastime, as a 
sTossing representation of Glasgow. 


‘he clams of his constituents. to pass sum- 
mary sentence on the work of the present 
writer, itis because we hold him amenable to 
ssouler charge, that the title of his book, as 
we hinted above, is a misrepresentation of its 
lhe first volume, doubtless, com- 
1e promised review, expanded with its 
’ OSS pages, and, as evidenced by a 
- cursiveness throughout, no less 
: , me ordinary sequence of its Roman 
nerais, this review extends to the execu- 

1 of Charles T., instead of terminating with 
,  » ession Of his father. Gh the other 
>. He Second volume, in which we find a 
en to show where the heavier business 
the eg eane of containing a history 
ak Sinead, ‘pire, presents us only with 
hin ty’ Portion of it which is included 


. Ail ti © Spare 4 - 

Yeh of 2 ‘pace of the seven years from the 
ior. anuar = ra ol ‘ 
we os ary l 49, to the 23rd of October, 


; 
"A>. thaé 


nm 
itan?t 
MLCDiS, 


Lat ls oO aeav 
store ofa. 84¥; the latter part of the 
iv Of ti ong Parlian ail : . 
earlier nar os ¢ athament, coupled with 
“m,_ Part of the administration of Crom- 


Ke 
i of ere > 3 4 : 
sundry we? . a indeed, in this latter volume 
~s se’ a ‘Sah . . 
nuance of the prot ions, which imply a con- 
chavs, - “© Propensity to ‘ review ’ , 
a chapter, { peusity to ‘review.’ After 


Y §Y 


| period of English history. 
tapepyov, for instance, to the sufficiently en- | unfortunately, brought us toa knowledge of far 
| less agreeable facts respecting the English nation 


P ees “in: » wars for reconquering France, including 
If we are not compelled, on the ground of | Ganng $99 wars for keconG T a 


“F exainple, on the government of | 


the Commonwealth, we have a chapter of | protection which malefactors received from the 


retrospect on the treatment of the Puritans 
by James I. Again, after Cromwell's Scottish 


campaigns, we are taken back to the opera- | 


tions of Captain John Smith in Virginia. But 
as the division we have indicated does loosely 


afford—and we have been studious to be as | 


accurate as we could—a key to the subject 


| the 


matter of this history, it is plain we must lay | 
aside our reference to its title, and consider | 


it for what it is. and for what it is worth. 


barons, and the latter from the king. 

‘‘Laws, it is true, were made against luxury, 
and, in order to promote manufactures, prohibiting 
the wearing of any but English woven cloth; and 
the exportation of the latter and of English iron 
was prohibited. 

** Wool, leather, skins, butter, tin, and lead were 
only exports; and the first only to any value, 
the sale of which was limited to certain towns in 
England, and afterwards to Calais, to which place 


only those articles could be exported; but from 


rm ° . . | 
To availourselves. for convenience sake, of 


the distinction we have instituted between 
the first volume and the second—the re- 
viewer and the historian—it will be desirable 
to keep the latter out of sight till we have 
offered some remarks on the subject of the 
former. In this case we may consider either 
the facts or the deductions, and as the essence 
of a review is to render facts subordinate, we 
precedence to the philosophy. 

Of this we take, as an average sample 
of its quality, an extract commencing on page 
164 :— 


€ 


‘“* Notwithstanding the multitude of students at 
the two universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the new colleges which were founded at each, 
ignorance prevailed. As for the 30,000 students 
mentioned by Speed as attending Oxford, Hume 


| take them away. 


very justly remarks, ‘they went there to learn bad | 


Latin and worse logic.’ It is true that Roger 
Bacon, and some other remarkable men of bold 
moral courage and great intellectual capacity, lived 
in the age beginning with the reign of Edward L., 
and ending with the reign of Edward III. ; but they 
and the clergy were exceptions to the general igno- 
rance and barbarism which prevailed. Yet we 
find, at the present day, the most florid eloquence 
declaimed in admiration of the revival of learning, 
—of a language forcible and copious,—of the vivid 
poetry of England, depicting manners and fortunes, 
—of profound and daring thinkers,—of civil and 
political liberty,—of cities adorned, of trade, plead- 
ing, and learning secured, 
tranquillity,—of the glorious feats of English yeo- 
men beyond the Pyrenees, deciding the fate of 
Castile and Leon, and of terrifying Italy to the 
gates of Florence,—of the bringing French and 
Scotch kings as captives to London, and an English 
king crowned at Paris, during this semi-savage 
Our researches have, 


the reigns of Edward HI. and Henry V. 
‘‘The manufactures and trade of the kingdom 


were in a mean condition; and a pestilence—pro- 


| bably the Asiatic cholera—which traversed Europe, 
| from the East, carried off multitudes, and accord- 
ing to some authorities, half, to others, one-third | 


of the inhabitants of England. In London it is 
recorded that 57,000 perished. The seaports com- 
plained that their vessels were seized for the wars, 
and that their trade was ruined. 

‘<The lands of England were until a much later 
period chiefly under pasture or forests. Arable 
lands were rudely cultivated nearly altogether for 
the proprik tors and by the labour of their ville 178, 
If the harvests were reaped in peace, they were 
afterwards frequently carried off by robbers in the 
sheaf, or when threshed out. There were no vege- 
table. nor fruit, nor flower gardens; no orchards, 
apples, cherries, strawberries, raspberries, or stone 
fruits. Although robberies were greatly dimi- 
nished, they still prevailed ; and the King of Cyprus, 
when he visited Edward III., was, with his whole 





“pis 
their effects in open day on the high road. Many 
> robl ‘ he 

ofthe barons headed the robbers; and although the 
laws against them were severe, they were fre- 
quently pardoned instead of being ex« cuted by the 


king. 
‘’ We find at that time that the commons ascribe 
the numerous robberies, rapes, and murders to the 


of harvests gathered in | 
| to the royal will. 


which none but foreign traders were allowed to 
y. No voyages were made by the 
English as far as the Baltic until the middle of the 
fourteenth century, nor till about a hundred years 
afterwards to the Mediterranean. Instead of 
English shipping trading in security, single vessels 
could seldom venture to put to sea without being 
taken by pirates. Among those pirates it unluckily 
happened that there were often found to be English- 
men, 

‘We need not be proud of the conquests of 
Edward IIL. or of Henry V., unless we cherish 
a gratification in unjust wars, in laying countries 
waste by fire and sword, in impoverishing and slay- 
ing the inhabitants, and in losing the countries and 
towns conquered as rapidly as they were taken. 
As for the feats of English yeomen beyond the 
Pyrenees, the Black Prince led them to force a 
tyrant, Peter the Cruel, on the throne of Castile 
and Leon. 

‘With respect to the constitutional government 
of England, the commons proceeded by petition 
and not by bill, yet when they went so far as to 
impeach Lord Latimer, in the reign of Edward IIL, 


| for high treason, parliament acquired both autho- 
rity and weight, which, although often in abeyance, 


reappeared, and afterwards exercised functions 
that were founded on the laws of Edward I., and 
which ought legally to have enabled the commons 
to have prevented all the arbitrary and unjust acts 
of the kings from the reign of Edward II. to the 


reign of George HI. But the kings not only 


| managed by corruption or by intimidation to make 





retinue, stripped of their apparel and plundered of | 


false elections, but they soon learned to render the 
knights of the shires and the burgesses subservient 
History undoubtedly consists in 
a great degree ofa record of many falsehoods; but 
it also registers formidable and incontrovertible 
facts, which are antagonistic to the praises or vani- 
ties of princes and statesmen, and which destroy 
the romance of the most splendid exploits, and of 
the glories of the destroyers of mankind.” 

It may be objected that this contains more 
facts than philosophy, but still it is the form 
which the writer’s philosophy takes; and the 
present specimen is particularly available, 
inasmuch as it embodies his fundamental 
principle, if any such he has, that the merits 
of a civilization must be tested primarily by 
its material adjuncts. The following is the 
substance of his view with the fringe off:— 
The manufactures and trade of England were 
in a mean condition as compared with the 
present day (and we are not to notice the 
bound which they took at this precise era, to 
include the foundation of the English woollen 
trade); the pasture land of England was in 
the main unbroken by the wants of our 
modern millions; the extensive forests, of in- 
dispensable service to such manufactures as 
then existed, when our miners were only com- 
mencing to dig for sea-coal; the frequency of 
robberies and the absence of raspberries; the 
scanty exports of butter, tin, &e.; and the 
large embarkation of yeomen, with election 
processes not so scandalous at their worst as 
ours at St. Albans—these are the ‘incontro- 


| yertible facts,’ which are to derogate from the 


! 


| or Philippa of Hainault. 


romance of the age of Froissart and Van Ar- 
tevelde; to diminish our pleasure in reading 
Chaucer, and our admiration for Duguescelin 
We are to forget, 
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because that age, like our own, beheld a pes- | fect its influence hitherto, is still our only 
tilence, which Mr. Macgregor, with almost | remaining dependence. However blank the 
incredible ignorance of the symptoms re- | prospect may appear, as a set-off Mr. Mac- 
corded, confounds with Asiatic cholera, that | gregor refers to Helvetius, who informs us 
this pestilence, which closed the series of son- | how dreadful the consequences might have 
nets to Laura, elicited the earliest book of | been if man had been formed with hoofs in- 
Wicliffe, and the masterpiece of Boceaccio. | stead of hands. Mr. Macgregor describes 
To desist from this enumeration, we have only | the assertion as “startling,” which involves 
to suppose a parallel test of the civilization of | the proposition that he must have eaten un- 
Attica. There was no want of wars or pesti- | cooked vegetables, and ranged the meadows 
lences there, nor could Attica present any of | without the benefit of small-clothes. And he 
the accessaries which are the writer's indis- | adds, with a mistrustful suspicion of his disa- 
pensable conditions of glory. We will sup- | bilities, that “it is scarcely possible he could 
the honourable member in the time of | have caught fish” under the circumstances. 
Pericles jotting down in his note-book the| We leave Mr. Macgregor at this point, to 
nakedness of the land:—no printing press; no | consider in what way he himself would have 
locomotives; no directing-posts for conve- | angled for gudgeons in this predicament, and 
nient friction; no rotation of crops at Mara- | we turn aside to give a specimen of the state- 
thon; no telegraph at Sunium, or gas-lamps | ments on which he has founded such deep 
in the Acropolis. The police of Athens was | speculations. Alfred was very much behind- 
notoriously bad,—witness the affair of the | hand in his arithmetic. Chaucer was “a 
Hermw; the windows were unglazed; the | remarkable poet,” though his verses contain 
principal industry of the place was confined | “ numerous old French wordsandexpressions.” 
to pigments and chiselled Parian. You might | “ The savages,” who ranked as Barons in 
walk the Ceramicus without meeting a single | Henry the Fourth’s time, “ considered know- 
coach; there were no snufl-mills, no trews, ledge and learning effeminate, vulgar, and 
no blue books, no water company to declare | disgraceful.” ‘* The death of the young Earl 
a dividend on the Iyssus. The finest sewage | of Warwick terminated the race of the Plan- 
manure ran to waate in the Phaleric harbour. | tagenetsa or Broomstalks.” ‘“ Had a genius 
The tomb of Themistocles was the only not- | like Oliver Cromwell” been in the place of 





able example of extramural interment;—and | Wat Tyler, “ he would never have been cut | 


thus he might go on accumulating nonsense | down by a Lord Mayor of London.” Ina 
about an age which he could neither paint picture which is given of our learning and 
nor criticise nor understand, and yet, with | science in the time of Elizabeth, we are told 
every license to his industry, he could not that the Queen not only gave no encourage- 
surpass in drollery his ‘ Review of the British ment to either, but her own “literary taste 
Empire.’ was neither correct nor refined.” The writings 

t which most excites our surprise in| of the age Mr. Macgregor, as we suspected, 
this singular production is the absurdity of considers ‘encumbered with quotations from 
its commentaries on our early commerce, a the Greek and Latin classics.” In fact. the 
subject with which we imagined Mr. Macgre- | entire learning of England under the Tudors 
gor to be conversant. But it would be a waste | ‘‘ became classical, then theological and dis- 
of space here to expose his errors and omissions | guisitive.” Of the ladies who were read in 
in this respect, as for instance on the aulnage 


the literature of Greece, the more prudent | 
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laws and the constitution of the staples. We class appropriately laboured, in addition to | 


sy to follow him to that elevated platform | brewing, at “making their own candles.’ 
rom which he enunciates elementary truths Tonstal, Bishop of Durham, Cranmer, and 
which speak at once to the general intelli- | others who were ‘learned al the ave “Soa 
gence. Thus we find that the ancient Ger- | in harmonious friendship, promoting the diffu- 
mans, Iroquois, &c., enjoyed what he desig-| sion of knowledge.” It is : 
nates “perfect civil liberty.” Nevertheless, | reflect that the author of the ‘Utopia,’ who 
we are not to confound civil liberty with civi- | we assume, was one of this pidlenthecets com- 
lization, as this example shows us, but it is| mittee, “ subsequently relapsed into Seaatrs 
“an infallible truth,” and therefore requires to | andintolerance.” “ John Hookham who *% - 
be announced in small capitals, that the “ his- | member of Parliament for Pentes wrot oye 
tory of civilization is the history of commerce | work on the order and usage of koe Me 
and navigation.” “One climate yields, and | parliaments in Ireland.” And as if a8 tie 
one “aye people, or piace produce articles not sufficient glory for the cin of *‘ H ) k- 
which are wanted by other persons or nations. “on t ; si, 
Hence the interchange of the natural culti- polity was written in defence of the Churcl 
vated or fabricated articles,” with certain me- of England against the attacks of the oe rend "4 
diate consequences derivable therefrom, “have by his nephew ‘ Richard pre "hes io 7 
constructed the whole fab ie of human s0O- course such recondite statements es ‘] a 4 
ciety.” It is an Indian theory that the world supported by references to pitelahesd eatin, 
rests on an elephant and the elephant ona_ rities. We have consequently pekareet hi F ch 
tortoise; but the difficulty has ever been in Lelland, Kemet. the a as tale 
satisfying those of an inquisitive turn as to “ Kaluyt’s Collections.” « Wharton's 7 vig 
what supported the tortoise itself. Mr. Mac- Sacria,” and the “ | of G oral i ri Ce - 
gregor, in the spirit of an easy believer, is con- | briensis.”’ aa iat io 
tent when he reaches the basis of barter; nor 

does ho trouble himself with the influences, 
moral or ethnical, in which the spirit of bar- 
yon, sonar cavilization is trafic, it is) W hen Mr. Macgregor gets upon ground 

; Z narn that, after all its recent whi h is not encumbered with qnotati 

developments, “ Europe has notyet advanced from the Greek and I tir ek eee ae 
higher than a point above semi-barbarity.” seems to revive. and iis rrp a 1. of Th he 
As the most “perfect civil libertv’ can ad- | Whitelock and iient ee ml ber Thurloe, 
Vance it no further—remember the ancient § able exhibiti oo Pa nia my er 4 saya 
Germans and Iroquois—the increase of ton- | volumes. A ee ne ee ee 


, He has it is true. on t!} } 
; : ; é * - ~ . Laas, it s t . ON the threshold 
hage inwards and outwards, however imper- | of his subject, become a vouchee for the cha- 


ham,’ “‘a work on the laws of the ecek siastical 


instance beyond the convenient presump- 
tion, therefore, of an erratum, we meet with 
quotations from “ Rymer’s Fedore.” 


| Cromwell was considered miraculous by bis friena 


lamentable to | 
| that he would meet with the ignominious deat, & 


account of the character of Ireton, 02 © 
| occasion of his decease:— 


for civil administration than for a supreme B® 


| promises to the rebels, yet was he most 4 
| his performances ;’ and Whitelock says, sais 
the death of Ireton struck great sadness © 


hehe 3 1- | the fatherless and widow. For uprightness, nt 
wice In ten pages, and in this | 











racter of Pym, who, he declares. yi. 
condescending to remark some recent im... 
tions, ‘would have ranked with the. 
virtuous men of any age,” includipe 
assume, Joseph, Scipio, and Wilber, 
And he has affirmed the fact cursory i. 
“Nathaniel Fiennes bravely defended Bre, 
while of its second siege, in which » 
notorious bravery was displayed, he mye». 
recounts its “surrender to Fairfax” 1 
putting aside these novelties, we are alm. 
inclined to listen to him when he cons 
himself merely with registering facts ip ny: 
the same language as we find them elsewben 
Here, for instance, is the singularly amy F 
story of Cromwell's mishap in handling j F 
ribands :— : 
‘‘He had received presents of different kiss 
from several European princes; among other 
from the Duke of Oldenburg, who sent bine 
Friesland carriage-horses. On the Sth of Octue 
a few days after he had required the member ¢ 
parliament to subscribe to the engagement ; 
which we have already alluded, the Lord Protec 
dined with his secretary, the ungrateful Thus 
under the shades of Hyde Park. His carrag 
with the six Friesland horses, were in attend 
Cromwell, in order to try the mettle or temper? FC 
the animals, undertook to drive the six, in ha F 
around the park. Finding them, as he thougi, 
tractable and well broken in, he lashed them im 
a gallop, on which they ran off at such furs 
speed, that the Lord Protector was thrown ine 
his seat, while, at the same moment, the exploie 
of one of his loaded pistols so further terrified & 
animals, that they bounded away with madden 
impetuosity. Cromwell fell on and clung t 
pole, while one of his legs was caught in & 
harness; but he extricated himself by suddey 
pulling his foot from his shoe, and then, falling« 
the ground between the wheels, the carriage past 
over him, without injuring his person. His guams 
who followed immediately behind, carried him 
safely to Whitehall. His secretary, Thurloe, jump 
from the carriage, sprained his ankle, and We 
otherwise severely, but not dangerously, brus 
The Lord Protector was for some time confined’ 
his apartments, but whether from suffering by ® 
shock, or from policy, is uncertain. The escape ® 
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but the Cavaliers, who took every opportunity § 
ridicule him, pretended to foresee that it was © 

’ Ty 
‘ preparatory to another fall from a cart, meant 


being hanged as a traitor.” * 
Again, we have a_ tolerably accept 


the 


‘“‘Ireton in many respects was better adapt 


Whitelock censures him for 
pragmatical and _ pertinacious opinions; = 
he records the kindness of his disposition 
the tenderness of his heart. Cooke, the . 
justice of Munster, on his death, remarks ® 
the ‘ Commonwealth never had a greater ® 
because, undoubtedly, it never had a more a 
powerful, patient, and industrious servant 
discharged his duty in full, and acted in fact # 
well, as if he had been born only for that yl 


ticular. He was a patron, father, and husbane * 


tary command, 


. . saa - 
heartedness, and sincerity, he exercised in bs 
his enemies: and, althou 4 sparing 2 ~ 

: 8; , although very 5 par 
& libers = 
rf 










. t 
Cromwell.’ The parliament, on hearing é* 
death, immediately voted that his body show - 
brought to London, that it should receive 3 PS. 
funeral at the expense of the country, 8n¢ t 2 
widow and children should be provided for *° 
an estate of 2000/. per annum. Gene Las 
was then appointed by the parliament jord dep 
of Ireland,” 
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“The digres 





sion on the subject of our early 
American colonies which this -baacnsea a 
tains is also noticeable, partly because Mr. 
Macgregor has visited and written about them 
before, and partly because his library appears 
to contain one well-thumbed authority, the 
‘History’ by Morse and Parish. Thus he 
tells us, that one of the motives for the 
removal of the pilgrims from Holland was the 

ril they were in because Spain claimed 
dominion over the Low Countries. And yet, 
if we remember rightly, of the reasons set 
forth by their penman Winslow, this is not 
only not included, but is not even mentioned 
as in the least affecting them. Again, he 
cites the case of Morton of Merry Mount, as 
intended to impress the natives with a sense 
of the determined justice of the colonists, on 
which subject we beg to refer him to ‘ New 
England's Canaan,’ and to most of the com- 
mentators who have reasoned on the incident. 
Again, he says, that antecedent to 1646, 
“there was no manifestation of that spirit of 
commerce which subsequently broke out with 
so much vigour,” on which subject we refer 
him to ‘ Winthrop’s Journal,’ the operations 
of Hugh Peters, and the illustrations which 
will be found to amplify, if he investigates the 
proceedings of the elder Dudley. It is impos- 
sible, of course, in such space as we can afford, 
to state the refutation of these errors at 
length, and some of them we can only barely 
enumerate for the information of Mr. Ste- 
phens, or Mr. Brodhead of New York, or any 
one conversant with this portion of history, 
who may happen incidentally to look at these 
pages. Thus we are told the emigrants 
named their settlement Plymouth; that in 
forming a code of laws for the government of 
New England, Massachusetts adopted the 
‘Books of Moses’ as the basis of their legal 
system; again, what amounts to a statement 
of the authenticity of the ‘ Blue laws’ of Con- 
necticut—all of which information, to those 
acquainted with the subject, will be estimated 
at its proper value. 

We might have been inclined to let this 
second volume pass without taking toll of Mr. 
Macgregor for his grammar, but we must 
hotice his remarks that ‘agriculture have 
decreased,” and that “ Lilburne pled his 
cause with extraordinary ability,” &c., simply 
on the ground that he has been so unneces- 
sarily prodigal of his strictures on the style of 
others his predecessors. Lingard, for in- 
stance, is “cold,” and is chidden for “the pal- 
pable indifference which pervades his style as 
vos seg en of almost every elegant 
shle ao ad gat with his ‘‘ unbreak- 
late P De en poned 8 ‘*tedious his- 
a + arris's Lives’ is ‘ one of the 
oer a unreadable of biographies.” 
phics - e . e = ronwen “of all biogra- 
fetaleven’. va P uilosophical and the most 
~ Ee BA acess s ‘ Life of Cromwell 
apostrophize Se ucal, but at does not 
combined coor aph og idealism. This 
ment, provol cism, both of style and treat- 
oa es in conclusion a like sentence 
“gregor, and we will condense our 
impressions into one brief su “ Ff, 
matter and manne . ummary—*‘* for 

r nothing could be worse. 


he writer j . 
ris the representative of a mercan- 


hia Nets 
sue Constituency, an 


thon 
8 af mat lately has been looking up; it 
a ‘Coningsby 7 quoted; - the old gentleman 
®rub ur th i Gola,’ It 1s time tor some people 
po: fF OUP x0ldsmiths. Mr. Macgregor’s 


wanty with th 


- wre 








enterprise has led him at once to recognise 
the 
plagiarism from the bill heads, ‘Orders exe- 
cuted with the utmost despatch.’ 
gone about his work as a man of business 
would. 
wholesale prices, and retails them at the 
least expense of intelligible arrangement. He 
has bought his history cheap, and is sell- 
ing it dear. 
Macgregor’s views when stated in their proper 
form, at the proper time, and in the proper 
place. 
intrusive and ridiculous. 
dream, and he is in a ¢erra incognita. 
reverse an observation, which he at least will 
comprehend, his foot is nof upon his native 
heath, though his name be Macgregor. 


Se and his notion of supply is a 


He has 


He has warehoused his facts at 


We have no quarrel with Mr. 


But in the domain of history they are 
He has dreamed a 
To 





1. Souvenirs dun Voyage dans la Tartarie, le 


Thibet, et la Chine, pendant les Annies 
1844-6. Par M. Hue, Prétre Missionaire 
de la Congrégation de Saint-Lazare. Paris. 


. Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, their Social 


and Political Condition, and the Religion 
of Boodh, as there existing ; compiled from 
the Reports of Ancient and Modern Tra- 
vellers, Ye. By Henry T. Prinsep, Esq. 
Allen and Co. 


3. Lravels in Tartary, Tibet, and China, dur- 


ing the years 184 1-6, by M. Hue. Trans- 
lated from the French by W. Hazlitt. 
National Illustrated Library. 


4. Hue’s Travels in Tartary, Thibet, and 


A. condensed translation by Mrs. 
Longman and Co. 


China. 
Perey Sinnett. 


Tre work which stands at the head of this 
list, and to the appearance of which we are 
indebted for the three which follow, needs no 
introduction to the reader. 
a wide circulation both 
England. 
been increased many-fold by Mr. Prinsep, and 
will be very much more so still by Mrs. } 
Sinnett’s translation. 
the ordeal of various literary reviews and 
notices with perfect success; the perils of the 
authors and their intrepidity have claimed 
the sympathy and commendation they merit. 
Their pictures of the ritual, doctrines, and 
practice of Lama Boodhism, have introduced 
discussion and opened up new views; whilst 
their sketches 
Tartar, and Chinese life and manners, have 
amused and instructed every class of readers. 
Khangs and Argols have become familiar as 
household words; 
personally acquainted with Samdadchiemba 
and Sandara, and fancy we should know a 
Manchourian, a Mongolian, and a Tibetan 
from one another in the land of grass, or | 
sand, or salt—how to salute, humour, or bully 
each; and with M. Hue in our pockets, 
push our way into Tartar tents, Chinese 
hotels, or Lama convents. 
left the task of analyzing these volumes a 
little further, and of estimating their import- 
ance as a collection of facts 
throw some light upon the little known geo- 
graphy and natural history of one of the 
greatest blanks on our maps. Much difference 
of opinion has already been expressed upon 
the sppearan.” id we can only account for the truthfulness of the narrative, (from no 
rrearance of his history on this presump- | 


It has met with 
in France and in 
Its well-deserved popularity has 


Percy 
It has already passed 


anecdotes of ‘Tibetan, 


and 


we feel ourselves to be 


To ourselves is 


calculated to 





malaya Mountains. 
under Chinese rule, but only really so where 
the capabilities of the soil render it worth 
the while of that aggrandizing people to 





' establish a fixed government. 
allegiance to the Court of Pekin is fickle 
or false; and over wide tracts of country the 
policy of the Chinese is detested, and 
power defied with impunity. Starting from 
a point in Mantchouria north of Pekin, they 
proceeded west, crossing the Sain-Oula moun- 
tains, and the great high road from Pekin to 
Kiaktha on the Russian frontier. Of the great 
Gobi desert here traversed, we have accurate 
accounts as early as 1728, by Bell of Anter- 
mony, who accompanied a Russian mission 
in 1719-20, and much later by Bunge and 
Timkousky, from whom we know that the 
want of faith, however, in the author's vera- | mean elevation of that desert is considerably 
city.) which is not wonderful, when it is re- | under 4000 feet. 
membered that there are little short of 1000 | } 
closely filled pages of ‘souvenirs’ compiled 
. after an interval of four to seven years. 

€ conditions of commercial | Asa land journey, that of MM. Huc and | 





Gabet ranks as the most remarkable of its 
kind that has been performed in the present 
century; no living European has traversed so 
wide an extent of continuously unexplored 
country. 
Mr. Prinsep, had visited Lhassa since the 
vear 1732; j 

India Company, who penetrated thereto as a 
Hindu pilgrim, and returning in safety to Ben- 
gal, died without publishing his narrative. In 
the outset we find 

the education nor habits of observation pos- 
sessed by MM. Hue and Gabet, were at all 
commensurate with their powers of endurance 
or memory. 
complains of their being unprovided with 
scientific instruments, in which censure we 
‘annot join; for besides its being impossible 
to transport fragile instruments on such 
journeys, they would certainly have excited 
the suspicions of a people whose rulers are so 
far civilized as to know that ‘ bayonets follow 
barometers.’ ; 
understanding in such enterprizes would have 
filled up many hiati in our | 

configuration, seasons, and produce of the coun- 
tries visited; but though we read of moun- 
tains and plains, of extreme heat and cold, of 
drought and fertility, these subjects are gene- 
rally introduced as isolated phenomena, with 
reference only to a single day’s march, or 
to some very limited and ill-defined area. 
Whether any sort of journal was kept does 
not clearly appear; if so, it must contain 
dates which have been unheeded or tampered 
with, for there are discrepancies in this re- 
spect which are quite unaccountable, consist- 
ently with the author's tenacity of memory in 
details, and which cause us to fear that there 
hasbeentoomuch‘ getting-up’ of the ‘souvenirs’ 
in Paris. 
dially concur in every encomium that has been 
passed on the authors and their work, and 
shall at once proceed to an analysis of the 
journey, as far as we can with the imperfect 
maps we possess, amongst which must be 
ranked that of the Paris edition, which is 
more calculated to puzzle than to enlighten. 


Mr. Manning alone, according to 


1e was an officer of the Hon. East 


cause toregret that neither 


Mr. Prinsep goes further, and 


A good use of their eyes and 


nowledge of the 


Be that as it may, we do most cor- 


Geographically, MM. Hue andGabet appear 


to have traversed two distinct regions—one 
ithe comparatively low valley of the Hoang- 
Ho, which river they struck at intervals and 
crossed twice in its sinuous course; the other, 
the mountain-region of central Asia, which 
commences at the Koko-Noor, and continues 
thence at a prodigious elevation to the Hi- 


The whole is nominally 


Elsewhere the 


their 


Three remarkable features 
yresented themselves in this part of the route 


—the Emperor's hunting forest, the deserted 
cities, and the gold mountains. 


these has been described by Marco Polo and 


The first of 
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Bell. M. Hue repeats the assertion of tigers 
being found there, but without any confirma- 


tion of the report. This is an often discussed | 


int. The royal animal we know roams 
to as high a latitude in the meridian of the 
Caspian, but dense tropical jungles or hot 
y plains and swamps are his natural 
nts, and the term tiger is so commonly 
applied in the east to cat, panther, and 


leopard, that there is still reason to doubt its | 
existence in latitude 40° of Eastern Asia. | 
With regard to deserted towns, it is easy to. 


quote political changes and the absolute will 


of unscrupulous monarchs to account for | 
them; but these reasons are far from con- | 


vincing, and without pretending wholly to 


explain the phenomenon by natural causes | 


more powerful than emperors or armies, we 
may quote Bell of Antermony’s account of 
the earthquakes that prevailed in 1720, and 


whose ravages were continued to a very late | 


date in Mongolia and Mantchouria. One of 
these, he says, occurred in July, 1719, and 
laid in ruins half the numerous towns and 
villages that they passed through in one long 
day's march, burying vast numbers of persons. 
“Tt was a dismal sight to see everywhere 
such heaps of rubbish; and again, ‘all the 
best houses being thrown down by earth- 
quakes, we were lodged in the priest's apart- 
ment of a temple which had escaped the 
general devastation.” Again, on the same 
night, “‘we were a little alarmed by the shock 
of an earthquake, which awakened all our 
people, but did no damage.” We can fancy 
the small-pox and earthquakes desolating 
towns, and imagine the Tartar seeking refuge 
in his tent, and feeling the security that Jack 
does in a gale of wind, when he pities shore- 
going people who live exposed to the falling 
tiles and chimney-pots. Of the abundance 
of gold in Central Asia we have the con- 
current testimony of all travellers, and of 
the natives themselves, whether Mongolians 
or Tibetans. Besides frequent incidental 
mentions by Captain Turner, we have one 
statement which, had the Portuguese or 
Spaniards held our position in India, would 
have led to a better knowledge of the 
geography of Trans-Himalayan regions. It 
is to this effect: “A pootree (bulse) of 
gold dust sells for twenty-one indermillees 
(l4e.) A few years ago, during the preva- 
lence of an excessive drought, the earth, by 
cracking and opening in uncommon chasms, 
is said to have creed such abundance of 
gold that the quantity collected reduced the 
rice of a pootree to nine indermillees (6s.) 
Bold is, however, forbidden to be dug in most 
parts of Central Asia, both by the Chinese 
authorities and by the Lamas, who are doubt- 
less aware of the lawlessness that would 
ensue, and how ineffectual would be their 
weak policy in repressing violence, or an 
appeal for assistance, with such a bribe, to 
neighbouring powers.” 

aaving the fertile pastures, we have the 
following animated description of the Tartar 
prairie, from an acquaintance with its pro- 
minent features derived during some previous 
years’ wanderings to the northward and west- 
ward of the course they now pursued :— 

- Tartary is a boundless prairie, sometimes 
broken up by iminense lakes, majestic rivers, 
posing mountains, but rolling away always into 
vast and immeasurable plains. You feel alone in 
ite green solitudes, asin the midst of the ocean. 
Sometimes where the water and the pasture are fine, 
the plain suddenly becomes animated. You see 
rising on all sides tents of various sizes, looking | 


i 
; 
| 


iin- 


like inflated balloons, ready to rise into the air. 
Children, with a sort of scuttle on their backs, are 
running about looking for argols, which they pile 
| up round the tent. The matrons attend to the 
young calves, boil the tea in the open air, or pre- 
pare the milk; whilst the men, mounted on fiery 
| horses, and armed with a long pole, gallop about 





in all directions, directing the movements of the 
| vast flocks, which, seen in the distance, appear to 
 undulate like the waves of the sea. 
_ “ Sometimes these animated pictures disappear 
| on a sudden; men, tents, flocks, all have vanished, 
and nothing is left but heaps of cinders, half- 
extinguished fires, and bones for which the birds 
of prey are fighting. These are all the traces that 
| the nomadic Mongol has passed that way. The 
flocks and herds have devoured the grass, the chief 
| has given the signal for departure, and the commu- 
| nity has gone to seek elsewhere ‘ fresh fields and 
| pastures new.’”—Mrs. Sinnett’s Translation, p. 23. 
Passing through Western Toumet, they 
found the plenteous harvest just over in 
the end of November; which, in the latitude 
of 40° N., in the extreme east of Asia, argues 
| a comparatively mild climate. The Hoang- 
Ho is the next point of interest, reminding 
us of the Nile in the prominent features 
of this part of its course; flowing through a 
desert country, yet producing by its periodical 
inundations a broad strip of fertility on either 


'than from sterility to plenty. 


=— 
birds attracted their attention, and we hay, 
particular account of one, apparently a epee 
of cormorant :— 4 

“« Tartary is peopled with these migratory tins, 

* * * Amongst these was one which I been 
to be unknown to our naturalists. It is aboy: 4, 
size of a quail, of an ash colour, with black te 
its eyes of a brilliant black, and surrounded with, 
bright sky-blue rim. Its legs have no feathers 
but are covered with long rough hair; and jts & 
are not like those of any other bird, but resemij 
those of the green lizard, and are covered wit, 
shell so hard as to resist the sharpest knife, Thy 
singular creature, which seems to partake at ons 
of the character of the bird, the quadruped, aj 
the reptile, is called by the Chinese Louny-Zin 
that is, Dragon’s Foot. They generally arrive 
great flocks from the north, especially when mod 
snow has fallen, flying with astonishing rapidity 
so that the movement of their wings is likey 
shower of hail. When caught they are extremey 
fierce ; the hair on their legs bristles up if you». 
proach them, and if you venture to caress then 
you are sure to receive some violent blows frm 
their beak.”—Jb., p. 93. 


In the Ortous, the alternations from hes 
to cold seem no less remarkable and sudde 
Tn one page 
all is desert; a little further on, and we read 





shore. Ice and cold are mentioned here, at 
this late season, apparently as the transient 
and local phenomena of night-frosts and the 
effect of radiation. The swollen river, and 
an affluent, the Paga-Gol, were crossed with 
great difficulty, and the Ortous desert entered, 
& portion apparently of the Gobi or Shamo 
desert, included in a great northerly bend of 
the Hoang-Ho. They pursued their way in 
a south-west direction across the Ortous for 
about 250 miles. Although not so rendered on 
our maps, itis a hilly country, the ranges being 
probably a continuation of mountains to the 


southward, which deflect the river from its | 


easterly course to the north. Water is scarce 


and bad, pasturage equally so in many places, | 


the soil is charged with salts, and abcut the 


centre of the desert the great salt lake of Dob- | 


soon-Noor occurs, indicating probably, as all 


salt lakes do, a considerable depression of | 


surface. A violent hurricane here overtook 
them, with rain, hail, and snow, bringing the 


cold of winter in autumn, as they express it ; | 


though, according to their dates, this must 
have occurred late in November or in Decem- 
ber. Finding providential shelter in the caves 


of a deserted rock-built city, which reminds | 


us of Petra, they disturbed tlocks of sparrows 
. , . “= . a : 
in the mention of which, and of other natural 
objects, we find the missionaries to be imbued 


with that thorough love of nature and appre- | 
which, when once | 


ciation of its beauties, 
implanted in the human breast, seems to 
outlive all danger and privations, and to 


prevail even over the misery and hardship of | 


a Tartar life. Of this the following passages, 
as admirably rendered by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, 
give ample proof:— — ; | 

** As we advanced, we put to flicht flocks of 
sparrows, which had been tempted to take up their 
abode in these grottoes by the grains of millet 
scattered all about in profusion. The sparrow is a 
cosmopolitan bird; he is found wherever man 


. . is 

found, and his character is everywhere the same 
- 2 > 

lively, petulant, and quarrelsome: but in Tar. 
tary, Tibet, and China, he is perhaps more im- 


pudent even than in Europe, for his nest and his 
brood are always religiously respected, and he 
enters every house quite at his e: 

whatever he can from the food of 


Ib., p. 111. 
Again, when crossing the Hoang-Ho, the | 


7 


the family.” 


{ the probability that we were walking 1 : 3 
‘ i saw induces re 
se, and picks up | 


| attribute all these effects to the rain, 30 
j* the inundations of the Yellow Rivet, 


of populous convents; here are hot-springs 
and there ice. Wells, 200 feet deep, occw 
at one part, and amidst all, the Dobsom. 
Noor Salt Lake comes in, ten miles 2 
circumference, on whose shores nothing 
will grow but rampant thorns, without 
leaves or flowers, but which is bounded by 
fertile savannahs teeming with flocks ani 
herds! An amusing account is given of the 
_butcher’s method of doing business, though 
his mode of slaughter, vaunted for its neatnes 
and efficacy, is clumsy and bloody compared 
with the Tartar practice, detailed by Bel, 
who describes him as introducing his had 
into a slit made between the ribs of the 
animal, and producing death by grasping and 
compressing the heart. Our English traveller, 
too, is perhaps less nice thah the French, 
the former finds the flesh roasted, wool ab 
all, on the bare coals, ‘to be no disagreeable 
morsel, even without any kind of sauce. 

The mountainous part of the Ortous 3 
described as lofty and rugged, presenum 
curious geological features :— 


“« After two days’ march we reached the foot of 
chain of mountains, whose summits lost themseire 
intheclouds, * * * In the ravines, and# 
| the bottom of the precipices, we could perceits 
nothing but vast heaps of mica and stones lam 
nated, broken, ground, almost pulverized. A 
these débris of slate and schist appeared te bare 
been deposited by great floods, for they did nes 
| belong to these mountains, which are of granite. a 
| we approached the summit, the forms became @® 

and more fantastic. Great masses of rock we 
| rolled and heaped on each other, and looked 38 © 
| cemented together. Everywhere the rocks a 
| incrusted with shells and dédris of plants resembling 
| sea-weed; but what is most remarkable, 
| granite masses are cut, fretted, and worn 1 every 
| direction. On all sides there were cavities 
holes winding in a thousand forms, as if the wher 
summit of the mountain had been subjected 4 
the slow devastating action of enormous ol 
In some places the granite showed deeply-holle 
impressions, as if it had served as a mould for 
monsters, whose forms are distinctly preseM"” 

**The sight of these phenomena suggested fy 


he bet 
3 





| of a dried-up sea. Everything we 
to believe that these mountains have pore w 
worn by marine action. It was impos*” 


d still! 
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they may have been, certainly never 
t an elevation.” —J0., p. 150. 

¢-Hoa second time, they 
left the Ortous, and entered the extreme 
eastern province of China en geome: " 
temporary farewell to Mongolia, with the fol- 
Jowing description :— Re 

“The general aspect of Mongolia is wild and 
gloomy ; never is the eye relieved by the charm 
and variety of a landscape. The monotony of the 
steppes is broken only by ravines, great fissures, 
and stony sterile hills. Towards the north, in the 
country of the Khalkas, nature appears more anl- 
mated; the summits of the mountains are crowned 
by forests, and the rich pasturage of the plain is 
watered by numerous rivers; but during the long 
season of winter the earth is buried under a thick 
covering of snow. From the side of the Great 
Wall, Chinese industry glides like a serpent into 
the desert. Towns begin to rise on all sides; the 
‘Land of Grass’ is being gradually covered by 
crops, and the Mongol shepherds are by. degrees 
driven back to the north by the encroachments of 
agriculture.”—J6., p. 151. 

In the above description, that of the seasons 
requires some explanation. Three months 
summer, and nine of winter, cannot refer to 
the valley of the Hoang-Ho, nor to the 
route M. Hue followed between October and 
December; such a climate neither tallies with 
the spirit or letter of the narrative. We must 
therefore suppose he here refers to the more 
mountainous and northern parts beyond the 
arallel of 40°, with which he seems to have 
a familiar; and perhaps also to the elevated 
regions of Koko-Noor, and the borders of 
Tibet. 

In Kan-Sou, bordering on the great desert, 
and nearly 800 miles from the ocean, they 
met with magnificent cultivation, and inge- 
nious methods of irrigation, conducted upon 
a perfectly organized system, which obliges 
the water to be equally distributed for the 
benefit of all parties. Every inch of ground 
is devoted to cultivation. Rice and buffaloes 
—indices of a warm climate—are mentioned, 
and everything in the winter months bears 
the aspect of luxuriance; and at Ning-hai, a 


—— 


prodigious as 
reached so grea 
Crossing the Hoan 





the whole of this part of China is fertile and | 
beautiful, covered with scattered groups of 
hills and clumps of large trees. Tobacco is 
extensively cultivated; and though bordering 
on the greatly-elevated country of Koko-Noor 
it enjoys a moderate climate even in winter. 
Arriving at Tang-Keou-Eul towards the end | 
of the year, they determined not to attempt | 
the further journey to Lhassa till the arrival | 
of the Pekin caravan in the following autumn, | 
for it appears that the intermediate country 
is impassable in summer, owing to the flooded 
feeders of the Hoang-Ho, Yang-tse-Kiang, | 


/and the great Siam and Birman rivers, which | 





town on all our maps, water-lilies are found | 


in December. The boundary of China and 
Mongolia here appears very sinuous, winding 
with the course of the Hoang-Ho, or avoiding 
the sandy Alechan Mountains, whose flanks 
poser good coal in abundance. The Great 
Vall is repeatedly met and crossed, or kept in 
view on their westerly route; but the Alechan 
Mountains are evidently the important geogra- 
Phical features, of whose course and direction 
Wwe have a very vague idea. Though described 
as of sand, they are probably only northerly 
spurs of a lofty range, which branches off 
rom the Ninchan Mountains, and are covered 
with sand from the Gobi desert. It is here- 
abouts that the Hoang-Ho emerges from the 
mountains in which it rises, and becomes a 
yellow river, from the 
=o. co aagg limpid waters receive 
point clo Mountains. From this 
roa “hoy mp route 1s more or less moun- 
a ed As cultivated. Great elevations 
ae dies the immense but 
the Mikes ‘Gah py rd of Si-Ning-F ou, 
easternmost town of Cl ge a a, us 
very lately the una proper, and until 
.ibetans, Mongolians 
Central and Western. 
importance of Silling 


all 
The trade and 


and 
Asia. 


wl os 
of hse not g ppear. 
* Vllng situated 


great commercial entrepot for 
nations of 





quantity of foreign | 


mall neishter are now transferred to a | 

““zhbouring town of Tang-Keou-Eul : 
It has the advantage 
in a well-watered valley, but | 


the stamp of truth. 
| exist, and events as they actually occurred, 
-are set down without strain or attempt at 
‘fine writing ; and as there is no lack of facts 


| plicity. 


all rise in the mountains separating Tibet | 
from Mongolia and China. Their account of 
Tibet, and their subsequent wanderings, we 
must reserve for a future number. 





~ _ —— — -_—_ — — —__ 3 


The Practical Working of the Church of 
Spain. By the Rev. Frederick Meyrick, 
M.A. Oxford: J. H. Parker. 

Tre author, the Rev. James Meyrick, who 

since 1847 has been compelled, by motives of 

health, to take refuge from the bleak winters 
of Wiltshire in the balmy south of Spain, 

was accompanied in his repeated visits by a 

female relation. This lady also committed 

her impressions to paper; thus details of 
outward bearing andseeming, which a woman's 
eye and pen eatch and describe so well, are 


‘dovetailed with inner deeper professional 


reflections. Attuned in perfect harmony, both 
writers were animated with a high respect 
and admiration for the spirit of many prac- 
tices of Rome, and distressed at the irregular 
ecclesiastical condition of the Chureh of Eng- 
land; the sum and substance of their joint 
correspondence, arranged by the Rev. F. 
Meyrick—one well qualified for the labour of 
love by a common religious feeling and per- 
sonal acquaintance with the Peninsula—is | 


' now addressed earnestly and sadly to all those 


who have dreamed that a more perfect state | 
of the Catholic church can be found in a 
greater degree in any country than in our) 
own. The volume sets before us the practical 
progress of conscientious and competent 
minds, which began with the presumption that 
in Catholic Spain most things would be right, | 
and ended in the certainty that very many | 
were wrong, and more contrary to God's | 
revealed truth and glory, and to man’s salva- | 
tion, than any in the Church of England. 
These pages, we can honestly aflirm, may | 
be perused with much profit and pleasure. | 
In them is told a plain ste tale of | 
the real form and pressure of Spain, viewed 
chiefly in a religious point. Yet the reader 
is not always kept in church, or attending 
services and ceremonials; the serious is hap- 
pily mingled with the cheerful, and the solemn 
background enlivened by graphic sketches of 
scenery, local manners, and personal adven- 
tures in and out of doors. The record bears 
Things as they really 


these tell best in unstudied sim- 


or ideas, 
Where facts and ideas are want- 


ing, verbiage is worthless, mere “words, | 


words, words.” as J/amlet has it. 
rative is desultory, and passes from one topic 


to another, evidently having been written as 


events took place, and more in reference to 
times and places than to the strict order of 
the subject. The many obligations to Mr. 


Ford’s ‘ Handbook’ are handsomely acknow- | 


ledged. This unpretending duodecimo pre- 
sents indeed, as far as it goes, a far truer and 
more interesting picture of ‘Spain as it Is,’ 
than that common-place compuation so inti- 
tulated, in which the said ‘ Handbook ’ has 
been most unblushingly plagiarized and wa- 
tered. 

This honest exposition of the practical 
working of Romanism in Spain, of its every- 


day effects, not its canons and theories, de- 
serves the eareful study of all who, unable 


to test the question abroad, are dazzled by 
the distant mirage with which the Vatican 
mocks many a yearning soul that thirsts after 
waterbrooks pure and full. The seeming 
reality of popery, powerful in the ignorance 
of the misled, vanishes with knowledge ; at 
every advancing step as the deceptive illu- 
sions are grappled with, the fascinations fade 
with the fallacies. Those fruits, so fragrant 
and attractive to the senses, which lure the 
imaginative, the «esthetic, the dissatisfied, and 
inexperienced, which tempt the warm in feel- 
ing and tender of heart, most grievously dis- 
appoint the hungerer when gathered; all 
show without, they contain, like the apples 
of Sodom, nought but ashes and rottenness 
within. Our authors have learnt by actual 
examination, and these pages irrefragably de- 
monstrate, the utter emptiness of forms and 
ceremonies, beautiful in their original inten- 
tion, but now almost ridiculous from want of 
life,—dry bones, hollow, unreal, and marrow- 
less. 

The system of Rome, which arrogates to 
itself to be everywhere, and at all times, one 
and the same, differs entirely in practice and 
pretension according to the period and 
theatre of action. In England, where Rome 
is brought into juxtaposition with the Bible, 
her multitudinous deformities are concealed, 
and her good points prominently put forth. 
Rome, with her resi. that show best by 
‘-andlelight, cannot stand the day blaze of a 
land of religious freedom. In Spain, where 


her monopoly is full-blown and unopposed, 


her practice stands revealed in all its intole- 
rance and idolatry. Little, says Mr. Meyrick, 
do the converts in England know “to what 
they have given adherence, and to what traps 
they serve as decoys.” Our limited space 


precludes any enlarging on the steps by 


which this position is logically demon- 
strated. Religion—the one occupation and 


| business of Mr. Meyrick’s existence—natu- 


rally was ever uppermost in his thoughts; no 
opportunity was lost of attending services, or 
of doctrinal and rubrical examination; no occa- 
sion was omitted of questioning, and obtain- 
ing information from natives, lay and clerical; 
and Spaniards, however reserved towards 
each other from fear and mistrust, are most 
communicative to Englishmen, in whose well- 
known honour and probity they confide, and 
to whom they readily unbosom their griefs 
uncommunicated, the perilous stuff that 
weighs on their souls. A deep conviction, 
and we are satisfied a true conviction, resulted 
on Mr. Meyrick’s mind, that real religion in 
Spain was greatly decreased and rapidly de- 
creasing. There, the gospel of Christ and 
the pseudo-gospel of the Pope are so inextri- 
cably intermixed, so put as of equal autho- 


The nar- | rity, so equally an implicit belief required 


for God's verities and miracles as for man’s 
fallacies and legends, that error has dragged 
truth down with itself, and has forced on the 
well educated the necessity of disbelieving 
all revelation alike. Thus good, honourable, 
and religiously-minded men are reduced to 
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be without any religion whatever ; ‘as there is 
no Bible to fall back on, no sound books or 
guides for the separation of wheat from the 
tares ;’ infidelity is their only alternative, to 
the ing and lasting injury of the national 
faith. Infidelity, accordingly, is advancing 
with frightful speed and extent, and the regu- 
lar clergy are beginning to share in the dis- 
favour and disgrace of the suppressed monks, 
“who made vows of chastity and were not 
chaste, of poverty and were avaricious, of 
humility and were proud.” Again, since the 
appropriation by the state of the property of 
the church, and the truly Spanish bad faith 
with which even the inadequate sums des- 
tined to the support of the auegy have been 
left unpaid, few parents of moderate for- 
tunes will dedicate sons to a profession which 
entails poverty and contempt, and which 


none of the higher classes ever condescend to | 


embrace ; consequently there is a serious risk 
of a future deficiency of clergymen. 
The publie services, beautiful and attrac- 


tive, are treated chiefly as shows, spectacles, | 


melodramas, and oratorios. On the most 
solemn occasions—Good Friday, for instance 
—the congregation of mixed sexes and classes 


crowding for best places, are far less ani- | 


mated with any religious sentiment than with 
a desire to see and be seen; an eagerness to 
display and dress, an opportunity of society, 
amusement, and worse objects, fill and dese- 
crate the sanctuary; nor is the lust of the 
eye alone gratified, for the sermons are more 
calculated to move the feelings than tell plain 
duties, and how best to serve God. 

Mr. Meyrick enters into curious details of 
the infinite Pasos, or painted graven images, as 


large as life, which are borne about in proces- | 
} 


sion, and bowed down to and worshipped. Of 
these the idol of the Virgin is the first and 


foremost, and her gorgeous apparel of lace , 


and gold—how unlike the wardrobe of the 
meek and lowly Mary!—becomes the observed 
of all observers, and the object of universal 
envy and admiration. In every respect, 
Mariolatry is the popular religion of Spain. 
There the adoration of the Phoenician Astarte 
continues unchanged and = unchang 
“She is the queen and lady of heaven and 
earth; to her is attributed what we are 
accustomed to consider as the especial work of 
the Holy Trinity in our pedenntion in 
theory, they seem to put her more in place 
of the Third Person, in practice, in that of 
the Second.” 

Before parting with our excellent author, 
we must select one passage as a specimen of 
his unstudied, simple style :— 

** Seville, May 1, 1851. 

‘* I will now describe to you a burial of one of 
the poor. I was wandering out in the evening to- 
wards the old Alameda, when I heard the sound 
of a voice in one of the churches, and went in: it 
was a funeral service. Below the altar-steps, upon 
the gr vand, was placed an ordinary looking © ittin, 
and in the coro at the west end a priest with his 
attendants was reciting the Psalms: there were 
about eight persons present hesides mys lf Pre- 
sently the priest advanced to the coffin, which was 
opened by one of the attendants, for it did not nail 
down as ours do, but opened like a box witha hinge, 
and taking the aspersorium sprinkled the corpse 
within with holy water; it was the body of a woman 
of middle age of the lower class, and laid out, not 
as our dead are, but in her ordinary daily dress; 
the coffin was then closed, the service ceased, and 
the pricst and his attendants retired. 

** Two of the men then advanced and lifted the 
coffin on their shoulders, and carried it quickly out 
of the church, followed by five others and by my- 


self, They walked at a quick pace, without any 


reable. i 


order or regularity, through the numerous streets, 
sometimes on the pavement and sometimes in the 
middle of the street; no one paying any attention 
to them, or moving out of the way; once the at- 
tendants stopped, it was to light their cigarrets. 
At last we reached the gate of the city, outside of 
which is a large flat meadow, and at the further 
end the Campo Santo. There was a review of 
cavalry going on in the meadow, and while the 
bearers of the corpse walked round by the road, 
the followers made a short cut across the meadow, 
and stopped awhile to see the review; at length 
seeing the corpse nearly arrived they hurried on 
and joined it at the gate. The Campo Santo here 
is a large square space surrounded with four high 
walls, in the width of which are the niches for the 





space all coarse broken ground, and overgrown 
with nettles. We passed through the first court 
into a second, and there I expected to see the 
coffin placed in one of the niches, and walled in; 
| but no,—there was a wide shallow trench all across 
| the interior square, which seemed to be filled up 
| about half way, a couple of men were beckoned to 
| the spot, who came with their hoes, and hooked 
‘outa little place about a foot deep in the loose 
ground ; the coffin was then opened, and the body 
taken out and laid in the hole. The sexton took 
_ the pillow that had laid under its head, and tore it 
_ into rags, and spread it over the face of the corpse, 
while his‘companion threw a few baskets-full of 
earth, and then he jumped down himself and trod 
itin. I had stood close by and watched the whole 
proceeding up to this point with a kind of creeping 
horror, but now I could bear it no more, he was 
literally treading on the corpse’s face. I turned 
away and left, and the others followed me. I had 
been present the whole time; I heard no voice of 


| prayer, and saw no sign of it, except that for a 


moment as the corpse was laid in the ground, the 
attendants took off their hats. And this, I said to 
myself, as 1 walked slowly home, and watched the 
evening shadows coming over the meadow, this is 
the burial of Christ’s poor in Catholic Spain. 
Again and again in the night I woke with the 


dead, rising in tiers one above another, the centre | 








° " rT 
thought possible to impart to fiye hundves 


pages of parliamentary speeches, Amp) 

the amount seems, the compiler’s Pa a 
nevertheless, rather of omission than - 
mission. We find nothing in the book that 
we could wish expunged, but we miss more 
than one oration that might with propriety 
have been preserved. ‘The memoir that yp. 
cedes the speeches is in good taste, although 
somewhat meagre. Whilst steering clear ,j 
adulation, and avoiding political discussion 
its author pays a well-merited compliment ¢; 
the great talents and high reputation of i 
subject. And although we differ, to a cop. 
siderable extent, from Mr. Francis’s pp. 
liminary assertion that “the career of Lox 
Palmerston offers few salient pvints to, 


_ biographer,” we are quite ready to admit that 


the life of a statesman and diplomatist, like 
the history of a country, cannot be properly 
or completely written until lapse of years has 
cleared up most of the doubts or obscurities 
connected with its events. 

Perhaps the greatest parliamentary triumph 
ever achieved by Lord Palmerston was in 
the celebrated debate on the Greek question 
in June, 1850—that debate which included 
so many fine orations, which was adorned by 
the last speech uttered by the late Sir Robert 
Peel, and which elicited from the press of 
Europe an admiring and spontaneous tribute 
to the eloquence of the British senate. The 
circumstances are too recent to need recs 

itulation. Lord Stanley’s adverse motioa 
in the Lords was quickly succeeded 4 Mr. 
Roebuck’s approving one in the lower house 
For two nights, until a very late hour, the 
debate was carried on, and many able speeches 


_were made on both sides; the names of Mr. 


thought of the man ruthlessly trampling upon that | 


pale still face.” 








Opinions and Policy of the Right Honourable 
Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., M.P., &c., 
as Minister, Diplomatist, and Statesman. 
With a Memoir by G. H. Francis, Esq. 
Colburn and Co. 

Tue eccentric George Borrow, wandering in 

Estremaduran wilds, tells us how, whilst 

baiting at a roadside tavern, he fell in with a 


National Guard, and, with him, into talk | 


about politics. The honest National, con- 
templating with extreme reverence the sig- 
nature at foot of the traveller's passport, ex- 
— his conviction that the “Caballero 
Jalmerson ” was avery honest man. “ There 
ean be no doubt of it,” was the reply of Gipsy 
George ; ** Es mucho hombre.” Tho Spanish 
idiom was never more justly applied. 





| 
| 


Roebuck, Sir F. Thesiger, Mr. W. P. Wood, 
and Sir James Graham, being prominent 
amongst the speakers. It was not generally 
known at what period of the debate Lon 
Palmerston was likely to speak, but it wa 
supposed that, with a view to answer 
as many as possible of his adversaries, he 
would delay his vindication until there w# 
prospect of a speedy division. Every night 
the strangers’ and Speaker's galleries wert 
thronged, and crowds departed disappoll 

of a place. The third night's debate ¥# 
opened by Mr. Bernal Osborne, always a2 
amusing and showy speaker, although © ; 
more flippant than sound, but whose pleasant 
manner and lively sallies, combined with hs 
well-merited reputation as a thoroughly ™ 

pendent member, secure him at al] times § 
good reception and willing hearers. We 

not remember to have heard from him § 
better speech than on that night. He to 


| up the cudgels in defence of Lord Palmers 


Vhat. | 


ever political faults they may impute to him, | 
even his bitterest opponents admit that Lord | 


Palmerston is “‘ much of aman "thoroughly 
manly, honest, sincere, and well-meaning. 
The moment of his exit from office, under 
circumstances that rivetted public attention 
and that have not yet been fully explained, 
has been opportunely selected for the publi- 
cation of a volume of extracts from his most 
remarkable 5 oR inp Indeed, the opportune- 
ness of the book's mig inspired us 


catch-penny compilation. Its perusal’ dis- 

lied the suspicion. Mr. Francis, already 
cnown as the editor of the Duke of Wel. 
lington’s *‘ Maxims and Opinions,’ has done 


greater interest than it might at first be 


. . that night. ssible 
his work well, and has given us a volume of | was to * FB, Bogs all 





and if he dealt no knockdown blows, he s 
least administered very sharp raps. 5ome . 
his points were particularly happy : he 

up in wit what he lacked in closeness of arg 
ment, and by more than one keen and we 
directed sarcasm—levelled at certain fore 
intriguers who were believed to be mem 
of a cabal against Lord Palmerston—he dres 
loud cheers and laughter from the house- 

witty and audacious quotation, addressed ws 
notorious German intriguante, told with pa™™ 


. : cular effect, thought to se 
with mistrust, and made us suspect ahastyand | but the reporters é 


discreetly in suppressing it. Soon after” 
Osborne had sat down, a report got circula 
in the house, and quickly dow round the 
leries, that Lord Palmerston would § 


after ‘8 
The ynouncement 824 
the anticipation destroyed all interest ™ 
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neoches that intervened, even had they 
+hemselves been of greater interest than they 
were. Mr. Chisholm Anstey was allowed to 
rose through the better part of two mortal 
com to empty benches and yawning re- 
srters; and Mr. Baillie Cochrane obtained 
ttle more attention for a discourse of the 
forcible-feeble order, in which he denounced 
alternately Lords Palmerston and Minto, 
and Cicerovacchio. All this while, Lord 
Palmerston, who had entered the house very 
early, sat immoveable on the Treasury bench, 
his hat a little over his eyes, conning his 
notes and occasionally making one. Towards 
ten o'clock the house, which had been gradu- 
ally filling, became crowded with members. 
Young dandies, who in general troubled 
themselves little about their legislative duties, 
rarely attending but when ‘“ whipped in ” for 
an important vote, thronged in, white-gloved 
and white-cravated, from dinner-party, club, 
and theatre. The peers’ places were full, 
the reporters sharpened their pencils, stran- 
gers were breathless with impatient expec- 
tation. In the back row of the Speaker’s 
gallery, Major Edwardes, the lion of that 
day, attracted notice by his long beard and 
bronzed complexion. The largest group of 
members formed itself in the gallery on the 
Speaker's left hand, whence the much-desired 
orator could best be seen as well as heard. 
At last—it was soon after ten—Lord Pal- 
merston sprang buoyantly to his feet, but the 
Speaker, anticipating a long sitting, had wisely 
slipped out for a cup of coffee. On his return 
Lord Palmerston commenced his oration, 
which lasted five hours amidst the most pro- 
found silence, broken only by repeated and 
enthusiastic cheering. 

From this remarkable harangue Mr. Fran- 
cis has but very briefly extracted, and perhaps 
his abstinence is to be applauded, for extracts 
could give but a faint idea of its merits as a 
whole. Without mistake, hesitation, or re- 
ference to notes, Lord Palmerston spoke 
for five hours (less a few minutes), tracing 
the whole course of his foreign policy, re- 
calling, with an accuracy of memory that 
seemed almost miraculous, the minutest inci- 
dents, the most outlandish foreign names, 
both of persons and places, replying to every 
charge that had been biought against him, 
and so replying, with such exquisite courtesy, 
such genial grace, such generous forbearance, 
that not even his bitterest opponents, however 
they might profess themselves unconvinced 
by his arguments, could do otherwise than 
nega ea — the manner of his 
a anal oO yy none who sat out that 
cat Soe speech—and many had sat five 
fours belore it began—felt otherwise than 
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. en it ® as brought to a close by the manly, 
a Serge and powerful peroration which Mr. 
rancis has preserved, and which will con- 
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itute our sole extract from his compilation. 
a. ; fy it complain, said Lord Palmerston, ‘“Cof 
nduct of those who have made these matters | 


“He Méans of ack : ‘ 

-— . ol attack upon Her Majesty’s ministers. 
54 7) > Meo » s * 

,, -vernment of a great country like this is un- 


idted 


lly an obj 
a x het egane abe inion. It is a noble thing 
the destinies of suck . . ue policy and to influence 
aa object of “wiliis Hapeces a and if ever it was 
Must it be «, at ~*gayeo e ambition, more than ever 

“gg safer td ve Moment at which I am speak- 
>] nust we have seen, as was stated by 


~¢ bonourable baronet 4] , 
J Gral pet 8 aaron . the mInembe r for Ripon (Sir 
Por ye fr = sid, Pp litical earthquake rocking 
. .~ 1 Side t idea Ay 5 
thr to side » WwW hilst we have seen 


“Ones shaken } 
“™ Shattered, levelled; institutions 


4 f fair « we Sat i 
ject of fair and legitimate ambition 


overthrown and destroyed,—whilst in almost every 
country the conflict of civil war has deluged the 
land with blood, from the Atlantic to the Black 
Sea, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean,—this 
country has presented a spectacle honourable to 
the people of England, and worthy of the admira- 
tion of mankind. We have shown that liberty is 
compatible with order; that individual freedom is 
reconcileable with obedience to the law. We have 
shown the example of a nation, in which every 
class of society accepts with cheerfulness the lot 
which Providence has assigned to it; whilst, at the 
same time, every individual of each class is con- 
stantly striving to raise himself in the social scale, 
—not by injustice and wrong,—not by violence and 
illegality,—but by persevering good “conduct, and 
by the ready and energetic exertion of the moral 
and intellectual faculties with which his Creator 
has endowed him. To govern such a people is 
indeed an object worthy of the ambition of the 
noblest man who lives in the land; and therefore I 
find no fault with those who think any opportunity 
a fair one for endeavouring to place themselves in 
so honourable and distinguished a position. Mak- 
ing allowances for those differences of opinion 
which may fairly and honourably arise amongst 
those who concur in general views, I maintain that 
the principles which can be traced through all our 
foreign transactions, as the guiding rule and direct- 
ing spirit of our proceedings, are such as deserve 
approbation. I therefore fearlessly challenge the 
verdict which this House, as representing a politi- 
cal, a commercial, a constitutional country, is to 
give on the question now brought before it; 
whether the principles on which the foreign policy 
of Her Majesty's Government has been conducted, 
and the sense of duty which has led us to think 
ourselves bound to afford protection to our fellow- 
subjects abroad, are proper and fitting guides for 
those who are charged with the government of 
England ; and whether, as the Roman in days of 


old held himself free from indignity when he could | 


say Civis Romanus sum, so also a British subject, 
in whatever land he may be, shall feel confident 


that the watchful eye and the strong arm of Eng- 


land will protect him against injustice and wrong.” 


The pen is inadequate to convey the tone | 


and expression with which these words were 


spoken, or their effect upon the house. At | 
the conclusion of the speech, Lord Palmerston | 


was surrounded by a crowd of friends eager 
to congratulate him. The deafening and 
prolonged applause that followed his sitting 
down was joined in by many opposition 
members, who forgot their differences with 
the politician in their admiration of the orator 
and their sympathy with the man. The few 
who would not audibly applaud, sufficiently 
evinced by their animated countenances and 
admiring gaze how fully they appreciated the 
eloquent display; and all felt that, in what- 
ever division the debate might terminate, that 
speech was itself a triumph whose laurels no 
reverses could snatch from its speaker's brow. 


sorry th ; | Never had the magie of manner been more 
sorry that no more remained to be heard, | m 


happily exercised; never had the spirit of 
political discord been more completely laid 
(at least for the moment) by the charm of 
eloquence and urbanity. 

The difficulties surmounted, which 
Greek question had raised, Lord Palmerston’s 
prestige was greater than ever. Lord John 


Russell, by his uncompromising support of | 
his colleague, had dispelled all rumours of | 
differences between them; deputations from | 


rarious public bodies approached him with 
congratulations; a large number of inde- 
pendent and influential members of the House 
of Commons testified their approval and 


admiration of his policy by the presentation | 


of his portrait to Lady Palmerston, accom- 


panying the gift w ith expressions of the warm- | 
est esteem and highest respect for her hus- | 
Both in parliament and out, his sup- | 


band. 


the | 


porters were many, and his popularity was 
greater than that of any other living states- 
man. But his opponents, baffled and dis- 
comfited, yet were not discouraged ; certain 
circumstances in the course of the year 1851 
combined to strengthen their hands and favour 
their views, and at last Lord Palmerston left 
| the ministry. Time will doubtless reveal the 
real causes of his resignation, now known but 
to few, although suspected by many. None 
but the most superficial and careless politicians 
will admit them to have been disclosed in the 
explanations given by the Premier and the 
| ex-Foreign Secretary on the first day of the 
| present session. It was quite manifest that 
| but half was said—nay, less than half—and 
that, but for certain considerations, most 
honourable to his character, Lord Palmerston 
| would have had no difficulty in making out a 
| far better case for the defence than Lord John 
| 

| 





Russell was able to establish in accusation. 

Without entering into subjects delicate to 

handle, and foreign to the aims of this journal, 

we may remark that many, even of Lord 
| John’s own partisans, question the wisdom of 
his conduct with respect to his old friend and 
distinguished colleague. 





Smith, Elder, 


Poems. By Mary Maynard. 
and Co. 

Sacred Alleqories, and other Poems. By the 
Rev. P. Bennett Power, M.A. Haselden. 
Anchurus, and other Poems. By William 

Ewart, M.A. Ollivier. 
A Poetic Olio. By William Couper. Bate- 





man and Hardwicke. 

| The Prophet's Vision, and other Poems. By 
| C.T. Browne. Simpkin and Co. 

| Guthrum the Dane. By Robert Story. 
| Longman and Co. 

| We group these volumes together as a con- 
| stellation of poetical stars of variots degrees 
of brillianey, but none of the first magnitude. 
In all of the poems there are passages of 
worth and beauty, but the proportion of 
what is good to what is indifferent in each is 
extremely variable. A few brief specimens 
will serve to give some idea of the several 
works, or at least to show our estimate of 
them. 

First and best of the group, we take the 
poems of Mary Maynard. ‘There are about 
forty pieces, on a great variety of subjects, 
most of them short, and about twenty sonnets. 
One of the latter, and two or three stanzas 
from a poem, will give sufficient idea of Miss 
Maynard’s style and spirit. 

‘(THR DECAY OF LOVE. 


** Is there in all this woful world a woe 
More pitiful than day by day to mark 
Love's light in the belovéd eyes grow dark — 
Thyself all impotent that dying glow 
To kindle once again—to feel, to know, 
Yet scarce in pity to thyself to own, 
How different every little touch and tone,— 
With love unchanged to see love changéd so P 
There is a deeper woe ;—it is to feel 
In thine own heart the tenderness decay, 
When phrases, once how feeble to reveal 
Half of thy love, grow forms of every day; 
And /ut a custom is the custom’d kiss :— 
There is on earth no sorrow like to this!” 


| From a poem on ‘ The Longest Day ’ here 
‘are three of the verses :— 
‘THR LONGEST DAY, 





v. 
‘¢ Ah yes! though Nature for a while 

May wear a fuller flush; 

Though suns may glow with richer smile, 
And flowers with deeper blush, 

One thought will still to sorrow tend— 
The Longest Day is past, 

The suinmer hasteneth to its end, 
The autumn cometh fast. 
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viii. 
“ Unto the mountain's top we climb, 
Our downward «t begin ; 
We leave behind life's goiden prime 
Soon as that prime we win. 
The summer's noon of pride, as now, 
Pg. fai shout ye hail ; 
» Spite ory and of glow, 
The year begins to fail. 
x1I. 
“ Bid me no more my harp to tune 
In glory of this fleeting June! 
I sing a Longer Day ; 
A summer day more calm, more bright, 
That hath for sun the Light of Light, 
And passeth not away!" 


Simpleandsweet arethesubjects,and smooth 


and pleasant the style of most of Mary May- | 


nard's poetical pieces. More directly and pro- 
fessedly, though not more really, moral and 
instructive in their tendency are the ‘ Sacred 


Allegories,’ and other poems, of the Rev. Mr. | 


Power. His poems, he tells us, are intended 
to be either the exemplification of some divine 
truth, or an incitement to active exertion. 
Very laudable and useful is the author's aim, 


and to some minds of contemplative mood, | 


his verses may afford motives to action, as 
well as subjects for meditation. ‘The Secret 
Providence,’ Private Prayer,’ * The Daughter 
of the Church,’ and ‘ The Priest's Garden,’ are 
some of the titles of the pieces. A little too 
much of the encdasinstion! as opposed to the 
Christian spirit is the chief fault we have to 
find with the matter of the poetry. The 
style is very fair, and in some passages there 
is true poetry. From some lines on ‘ Faith,’ 
written in a churchyard, here are two verses :— 
** Why bid me hear the funeral bell, 
And echo in my heart the knell 
Of its dark mouth— 
The breeze which bears the heavy sounds 


Is scented from the orange grounds 
Of the sweet south. 
. * . * . 
* Paith mingles music with that sound, 
Faith makes a garden of the ground 
Thick set with graves: 
And by the aid of present woes 
She oftentimes more clearly shows 
The cross that saves.” 


Of another metre here is a specimen. A 
est had fallen asleep, with his book before 


1im, at the casement, and when he awoke, the | 
Bible was open at a different place, but one | 


which suggested 
feelings :-— 
* And as he gazed, the gentle winds did blow 
With their soft breath upon the leaves, and atirr’d 
Them with so sweet a sound, it seem'd as though 
They longed to have a voice, to bear the word 
Of blessedneas they saw to every land ; 
And now the priest perceived, that as he slept, 
The leaves had not been turn’d by mortal’s hand 
But by the wind, as they their vigils kept 
Around the holy book, rejoicing that their Lord 
Had made them trpes of Him, who spake so blest s 
word.” 


thoughts suited to his 


In ‘Anchurus and other Poems,’ by Mr. | 
- The! 


Ewart, there is also some good poetry. 
story of Anchurus is taken from Plutarch’s 
‘ Parallels,’ and the scene is by the banks of 
of the Mwander, at the base of one of the 
ridges of Mount Taurus. 
tale is the son and the heir of King Midas, a 


prince of noblethoughts andgenerous feelings, | 


who offered himself as a sacrifice to stay a! 
plague raging among the Phrygians. By the | 
advice of an oracle, he threw himself into a_ 
deep gulf that opened on a mountain near 
Celensx :— 


“ Earth closed above him: but this hope was strong 


Within his breast, that in some brighter clime 
Remains a home for heroes and for kings, 
Where with the Messed gods they dwell in peace 
And know no sorrow, having sacrificed 

The noblest gifts on earth that man can give.” 


Of the minor pieces some have considerable 
lyric fire; but those please us most which 
are of autumnal tone, as the verses beginning 

The dry leaves troop along the ground :'"— 


The hero of the 


“ DRY LEAVES. 
* So let them go: and let them die, 
Those pleasant hours of spring gone by, 
The leaves of our bright weather. 
Who cares, my friend, while here we stand, 
While falls the fog from oa aed 
And paths appear, where hand in han 
Pe two may walk together. 


“ The breath of winter icy cold, 
The autumn of a world grown old, 
Approaching bit by bit, 
Chill not the scholar wiser grown, 
Whose tempered heart hath learnt to own 
Truth lovelier is than beauty flown, 
Goodness more wise than wit.” 


We now come to William Couper and his 
Poetic Olio.’ William Couper not Cowper, 
although, apart from the name, there is no 
risk of any mistake occurring about any 0 
the pieces, even if in future ages or foreign 
lands they get co-mingled, as sometimes hap- 





pens with authors synonymous, or nearly so, 
such, for example, as Robert and James 
Montgomery. It may give our readers some 
interest in Mr. oe to know that, like all 
true young poets, he has his Dulcinea, to 
| whom, whether a real or ideal personage, he 
pours forth many amorous ditties,—of one of 
| which here is the first stanza :— 
* Sweet Axw of Milford, Hants; gem of my soul! 
Such numerous graces adorn thee, 
That I cannot enough these beauties extol, 
Which form the loved chains that enslave me; 
The lustre of morn were dulness to me 
Uniess thy smiles beamed on my way ; 
And beautiful day quite irksome to see, 
Should the oy of sweet Ann from me stray. 
Sweet Ann, my darling one! gem of my soul! 
j Thy beauty’s my theme, I own its control!” 


In similar strains are many pieces, such as 
‘The Lover's Declaration,’ ‘The Trysting- 
Tree,’ ‘The Kiss of Truth,’ and one ‘On 
Lovely Anne Payne,’ in which poor William 
soothes the pangs of the heart by uttering 
poetic puns. 

** The world may think it very strange 
That pleasure can from pain proceed ; 
Yet [ will never ask to range 


If Payne will always pleasure speed. 
- - * * 


**O winning pain! if I but gain 
Thy favour more than any, 
I'll sound your name o’er hill and plain, 
Sweet, lovely P-a-y-n-e.” 


How the last rhyme is made to fall in, it is 








| the author says or sings it in tune, 
| “ Formosa resonare docens Amaryllide sylvas.” 


But Mr. William Couper does not confine 
_ himself to performing on love's soft lute. He 
_has some martial and heroic pieces, which ap- 
| proach as near to the sublime as the others 
do to the ridiculous. Here are the first lines 
of a poem on } 
“THE INFLUENCE OF POFTIC GENITS. 
“ The vivid outbursts of poetic fire, 
_ Though oft obscured by dismal adverse clouds, 
Yet by the fervour which the bards inspire, 
It still survives to cheer enlightened crowds, 
As the Aurora Borealis shoots, 
Whose sudden Instre variously glows, 
Or as the flelds of Norway yield their fruits, 
The wondrous influence of genius shows. 
While sadly musing o'er these lustrous bards, 
_ Who have through time like kindly beacons shone,” &c. 


Here we must leave William Couper, as a 


“kindly beacon,” and a warning to other 
‘‘lustrous bards,” who, though they may 


shine pleasingly and usefully in domestic | 
circles, are apt to be puffed out if they expose | 
| themselves to the oat atmosphere of public | 
! opinion. 
| The name of Mr. Charles T. Browne, the | 

author of ‘ The Prophet's Vision,’ is not 
| altogether new to literature. 


‘Irene’ and other poems, and some of the 
contents of the present volume have already 
appeared in periodical works. ‘The Tower 


of London’ was published some years ago in 
‘ " Cee *. a » . = 
Blackwood’s Magazine,’ and was, we are 


not easy to perceive, but we have no doubt 


He has written | 


' told in the preface, attributed to Mr, 


ae 
. a : Roseoe 
(‘to whom this work is inscribed. Into ; 
'wrong place Mr. Browne’s writings fej ; 
‘their appearing in ‘Blackwood,’ for thes 
spirit breathes throughout the air of liber 
and progress. Yet we observe that ey 
those most extreme in their views of th. 
passing politics of their own time often speak 
in altogether other spirit about the geen 
and actors of past history. In Christophe 
North’s days, we used to ‘see in one number 
of the conservative magazine of the nor) 
praises of the absolute powers, ; 


‘* Magnanimi heroes nati toryoribus annis ;” 


f| and then, perhaps, in the next article som 


noble piece of sentiment by the editor 
the Scottish martyrs and covenanters. The 
praises of freedom may be sung even ip 
‘Blackwood,’ if we go back to the days when 
its martyrs perished in the Tower of London, 
In ‘ The Prophet’s Vision,’ the author descants 
‘upon the political movements throughout 
Europe, as being the outburst of long sup. 
pressed national feelings, the emancipatire 
efforts of minds crushed by long ignorance 
and superstition. ‘* The continent of Europe,” 
says Mr. Browne, “ presents at the present 
moment a desolate picture of tyranny, and 
the existence of this despotism is mainly to 
be attributed to the Papal church.’ The tone 
of the poem may therefore be conjectured. 
Speaking of the spread of liberty:— 
** Not even Siberian deserts can resist 

The subtle breath of this consuming fire, 

Whose smouldering embers, fierce, unquenchable, 

Presumptuous Austria! beneath thy seat 

Gleam with portentous radiance. On thee 

Proud-souled Hungaria, betrayed, not fallen, 

Although awhile the vulture’s talons pierce 

Thy bleeding side, and thee, half-hearted Gaul— 

And hapless Itaiy—valiant too soon, 

Or victim to the trust of dastard triends— 

Not less upon thy long-enduring shores 

This voice with healing energy shall rise.” 

In Mr. Browne’s minor pieces there 8 
not much originality of thought, but some- 
‘times felicity of expression, as in the last 
poem on ‘The Happy Land,’ which is full of 
sweet and plaintive melody. 

The last of the books before us 1s mor 
ambitious in its plan, being a kind ot heroic 

oem, in regular cantos, ‘Guthrum the Dane, 

y Robert Story. A few of the lines of . 
prefatory dedication to Sir Walter Scott we 
show the spirit and object of the poem :— 

** Soul of the last and mightiest 

Of all the minstrels—he thou blest ! 
For that thou hast bequeathed to me 
A great and glorious legacy, 
Such as no other single mind—_ 
Save Shakespere’s—ever left behind! 
| And then he describes the inheritance “ 
| ey of imagination given to the me 
_ by the great novelist :— 
| ** And well I hope that Northmen ne’er 

















Wild lend a cold fastidious ear 

To hear a native bard rehearse, 

In the good old heroic verse, 

How, bold of heart and strong of hand, 
His DanisH FatHERs won NoRTHUMBER 


: nv 
The story we must not ones to give 
outline of, but a few lines will exhibit 
metre :— 


‘¢ My Guthrum in the royal tent I found, 
With all his bravest warriors seated round, 
Passing from hand to hand th’ accustomed bor _ 
Which each in turn must drain, and none might sco 
For "twas of ample depth, the juice to hold M 
Whose generous beverage bolder makes the boid. 
O’erjoyed to see the warrior friend restored, 
Whom he had long believed at Woden’s board, 
The King, arising from his seat, made sig", 
To change the mead for draughts of purple wine. 


In days when people, while not fig 
pillaging, eating, ant. sleeping, found ott? 
time hang heavy on their hands. and love a 
sit for hours listening to the tales of went 

and minstrels, Mr. Story’s story W d aoe 


LAXD.” 
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less have been hail 
in these days of re 


ed with acclamation. But 
ading and printing, the 
interest of metrica ' narratives, =. 4 
‘Guthrum the Dane, 1s greatly curtailed. 
Except there is something very striking in 
the thoughts, or nape in the style, we 
are satisfied with plain prose even in history 
so old as the Saxon heptarchy. But there 
are many good passages 1 the book, and the 
author enters with right good spirit into the 
history and customs of those times. 





NOTICES. 


The Life of Cardinal Wolsey. 
dish, his Gentleman Usher. 
Rivingtons. 

Tas ‘ Life of Wolsey,’ after remaining more than 

a century in MS., was first printed in 1641. John 

Stowe had previously published large extracts in his 

‘Annals.’ The book, when it appeared in the days 

of Charles I., was entitled ‘The Negotiations of 

Thomas Woolsey, the great Cardinal, containing 

his Life and Death, &c.’ Rarely has any editor 

proved more unqualified for his undertaking, and 
more unfaithful. With the manuscript every 
liberty was taken, the language being in almost 
every sentence altered, many passages wrongly 
rendered, and the most valuable and interesting 
part of the life, amounting to nearly a third, 
wholly omitted. Yet, with all these disadvantages, 
the book was so popular that it was several times 
reprinted, besides being inserted in the ‘ Harleian 

Miscellany.’ The old editions are now rare. In 

1810, the late Dr. Wordsworth reprinted the ‘ Life 

of Wolsey’ in his ‘ Ecclesiastical Biography,’ with 

a notice of previous editions, In that work the 

text of the original was first correctly given. Two 

manuscript copies were found in Lambeth Palace 
library, one of which had belonged to John Stowe, 
and bears his autograph, 1598. These MSS. were 
collated with two others, in the British Museum 
and in the Bodleian library, and the greatest care 
was taken to restore the text of the original. From 
the fourth edition of the ‘Ecclesiastical Biography’ 
the ‘Life of Wolsey’ is now reprinted in a separate 
form, edited, with notes, by Mr. Holmes of the 
British Museum. The story of Cardinal Wolsey is 
one always full of interest, and there is additional 
pleasure in reading the quaint old narrative of his 
contemporary biographer. The concluding reflec- 
tions on the mutability of earthly greatness are in 
the same strain as the famous speeches in Shak- 
spere, to whom the life by Cavendish was, no doubt, 
familiar. The prose narrative, both of the Cardi- 
hats greatness and his fall, is full of graphic power. 

Tie fishy have vento tho ork ever ex 
mal advantage of typography, form, and binding. 

Pr wus and his Philosophies. Saunders and Otley. 

i ehave here a strange medley. Well may the 

author say that he knows not whether to cail his 

, ett, novel, a tale, a moral discourse, or a me- 

a apy “of itn Wb il 

hack dam in sea la “— we occasional wit the 

vainly Jay claim to. The story is very 


By George Caven- 
A New Edition. 


howl 
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Bl rht. "hn » : ic } 
— eos r the guise of the narrative of part of 
Wé fe Of Perseys ao ; ~ 
f kine crseus, son of the chamberlain of an 
roent f es an ideal people, the author brings 
ned ae bedeig all and sundry topics, moral, 
Pritt po tical. Some surviving follies of the 
i? a f er pars are satirized, as, for instance, 
whi anh erie Phis was the way petitions 
bd up in Jarmuthbury, which was the name 
ancien are a s. 2 
“If you f . ey of which the author writes: 
, * You found A. ‘ + * P ° “ce 
Luencs the remair d gE » sign, you might in- 
ws tian . inder of the alphabet, for D would 
Kaa i use J slonN< hd] 
unlike the rest Fi d, E because he would not be 
mpplied A.B’ roe he was a butcher, and 
oe —s an rit ys ; , 
Bike ci . with meat, and his trade 
lived next door to F if he did not; G because he 
hhourle a ‘e F, and did not wish to be un- 
"*J, and go ¢ The 4 
tyr ng W hen all the signatures 
. +h called ‘ public opinion,’ and 
at in e ew . 
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the book relating to social and political affairs have 
some shrewd remarks, but on moral and _philo- 
sophical, and still more on religious subjects, the 
writer shows great prejudice and little humility, 
denoting little wisdom. The style is not very dig- 
nified, but always intelligible and expressive. 
Thus the book begins with the profound remark 
that ‘‘ there are two sides to every question and to 
every halfpenny, and about the same degree of 
chance of finding the one you want.” We are told 
a little further on that ‘consecutive thought is 
like a greasy pole at a fair, you get nothing till 
you reach the top.” We could point out some 
graver faults than those of style, but allow the 
book to pass, saying thus much for it, that neither 
the thoughts nor the language are common-place. 


A School Atlas of General and Descriptive Geo- 
graphy. By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.G.S., 
&e. 

A School Atlas of Physical Geography. 
Johnston. Blackwood and Sons. 
NEVER before have young students of geography 
had advantages such as in these Atlases are pre- 
sented. In every respect the requirements of 
modern education are here met, and school-books 
are furnished, of a kind far superior to the old- 
fashioned maps from which a knowledge of the 
world and its countries used to be obtained. Of 
late years the knowledge of physical or natural, as 
well as that of general or descriptive geography, 
has become an important part of education, and 
maps of particular construction have facilitated the 
study. In the ‘School Atlas of Physical Geo- 
graphy,’ the elementary facts of geology, hydro- 
logy, meteorology, and natural history, are illus- 
trated in a series of original designs, which are at 
once clear and copious in their information, and 
beautifully executed. The chief points graphically 
displayed in Mr. Keith Johnston’s large ‘ Physical 
Atlas’ are adapted in this school-book for educa- 
tional use. The facts brought out in these maps 
are too numerous and diversified for detailed refer- 
ence, but in addition to the more obvious branches 
of physical geography, or descriptions of the earth's 
surface, there are charts illustrative of climate, 


By A. K. 


winds, tides, oceanic currents, the distribution of 


plants and animals, isothermal lines, and many 
other points. of scientific information. 
least interesting are the ethnographic maps relat- 
ing to the distribution of man over the earth, and 
showing the prevalence of particular races, lan- 
guages, or religions. Many statistical details are 
given in connexion with these charts. 

In the ‘General School Atlas,’ the descriptive 
geography is brought down to the most recent date, 
exhibiting the actual and comparative extent of the 
various countries, with their present political divi- 
sions, and embracing the latest corrections and dis- 
coveries. A new and improved system of colouring 
gives great clearness and beauty to the maps, while 
the engraving and typography are of a superior 
kind. The table of contents and the copious 
index increase the utility of the work. While 
these Atlases have been specially prepared for 
educational purposes, they are adapted in every 
way for popular use, and will prove as welcome 
guests in the family library as useful guides in the 
school-room. 

The London University Calendar for 1852. 
‘THE London University Calendar’ in each succes- 
sive year presents more of the air of the official 
book of a great academic institute. The rules and 
regulations of the enlarged and liberal education 
of the University, the lists of graduates, of prizes 
and honours, and the examination papers of the 
year 1851, occupy a large portion of the volume. 


Taylor. 


'The statutes of the faculties of arts, law, and 
| medicine, the institutions from which certificates 
are received, and various other official lists and | 


documents, are given. The book contains every- 


thing of use or interest to the pupils of the Univer- | 
sitv or their friends. We observe that the almanack | 


of this vear has been the subject of public comment, 
all the saints of the Romish calendar, beginning 


Genevieve, and comprising Chad, and 





Not the | 


troduced. But it must be remembered that since 
the union with King’s College the opinions of other 
parties have to be respected besides those of the 
Council of the London University of former years, 


A Manual of Universal History, on the Basis of 
Ethnography. By J. B. Wright. Whittaker 
and Co, 

AmonG the numerous ‘universal histories’ which 

have issued and are issuing from the press, this 

little work deserves notice, as presenting a feature 
of originality. The novelty lies in the combination 
of ethnography with history, embracing in one 
view the principal events in the history of the chief 
nations and races, together with the manners and 
customs of each country or tribe. By this means, 
especially to the young reader, light is frequently 
thrown upon passages otherwise unintelligible, and 

a clue gained to the meaning of sundry hopelessly 

enigmatic proceedings of the ancients. There is, 

moreover, a judicious amalgamation of Scripture 
history with the records of the profane writers in 

a popular form. The work is intended to com- 

prise the four great periods of history—viz., the 

primeval, the classic, the mediswval, and the 
modern, The present volume treats of the primeval 
period, extending from the Creation to about 

500 B.c. The mythologies, religious rites, and 

mysteries are ably discussed, and the Appendix on 

the discoveries at Nineveh, and the Notes and 

Index, are valuable and interesting. 


Historical, Biographical, and Genealogical School 
Atlas, Designed and compiled by Heneage 
Lowth. 

ON the principle that what speaks to the eye as 

well as to the ear is the better imprinted on the 

memory, this Atlas will be found a useful school 
book as well as a convenient library book for re- 
ference. The idea of the book is taken from 

Lesage’s work on universal history, whose general 

plan the author has followed. Ina series of maps, 

charts, and tables, a synoptical view is given of 
the principal events, personages, and dynasties of 
modern European history, arranged in chronological 
order. In the accompanying letterpress there are 
typographical contrivances by which the use of 
the tables is made more easy and plain. Coloured 
underlineations in the letterpress correspond with 
the colours by which dynasties or epochs are in- 
dicated in the maps, contemporaneous events of 
different countries being marked by the same 
colours. The design of the work is good, and 
although the attempt to make so vast a range of 
historical details a matter of successful exercise of 
memory is hopeless, some of the leading features 


| of modern history may be more easily and per- 


manently retained through the help afforded in 
this Atlas. Besides the more strictly historical 
part of the work there is much information on the 
condition of science, literature, and art in the 
different epochs, with biographical notices of the 
illustrious men of each age. ‘The ‘ Atlas’ is well 
printed, and attractive from its appearance as well 
as from its plan and contents. 


TTorace Grantham. By Charles Horrocks, Esq., 
late Captain 15th Regiment. Shoberl. 
THE writer of this novel is evidently a man of 
shrewd observation and of kindly feeling, and he 
has turned his knowledge of the world and of cha- 
racter to useful account. In the story of ‘ Horace 
Grantham’ the object is to exhibit the temptations 
and dangers to which many young men are ex- 
posed through the cold selfishness or the evil 
example of their parents. But the varied scenes 
and incidents of the tale are presented without 
much or often suggesting this its professed moral. 
To give prominence, in a regular preface, to the 
ethical design of a novel, is a proceeding which an 
experienced writer of fiction would avoid. It is 
enough to scare away from the book those who 
might be most benefited by its perusal. In this 
and in other points of the art of bookmaking, the 
author will profit in future works by the comments 
on his first effort. One remark only we make, 
that there is too much formal description of each 
character at the time of the first appearing on the 
scene, instead of letting things come out gradually 
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in the course of the . This is only a hint in 
passing as to artistic effect. On the characters 
themselves, or the incidents of the tale, we have 
no criticism to offer; they are true to life and 
to nature, such as human nature shows itself in 
our countrymen at any German watering-place. 
Horace Grantham, and the Hon. Mr. Curtis, and 
Louise, we have met at Homburg and Wiesbaden, 
and elsewhere. The good Mr. Cecil, generous and 
sensible, and Amy Cecil, the heroine of the story, 
and the villain Foster, and poor Jones, the repent- 
ant and confessing clerk, and young Cecil, are all 
well-conceived ae | well-drawn characters. Of this 
first work of a new author we are glad to be able 
to give this brief but favourable notice. 

Wo ist Babel? Sendschreiben an Grifin Hahn-Hahn. 
Von Dr. A. Erard. Williams and Norgate. 
ANOTHER question as to the whereabout of Babylon, 
addressed to the Countess Hahn-Hahn, whose con- 
version to the Roman-catholic church is still an 
eyesore to the more liberal portion of our Teutonic 
neighbours. Now that the Countess’s controversial 
books, ‘From Babylon to Jerusalem,’ and ‘In 
Jerusalem,’ have been published in an English 
translation by Mr. Newby, while Dr, Abeken’s 
forcible and temperate defence of Protestantism, 
under the title of ‘Babylon and Jerusalem,’ has 
been offered to the public of this country by Messrs. 
Parker and Son, there is reason to believe that 
some interest will attach to Dr. Erard’s question, 
* Where is Babel?’ and to the answer he furnishes 
thereunto. To characterize the pamphlet, we need 
but add, that the answer is taken from the Reve- 
lation, and that the noble novel-writer and con- 
vert receives a just, though by no means a mode- 
rate, chastixement at the learned Professor's hands. 
The whole of the Hahn-Babel literature is equally 

applicable to this country. 
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SUMMARY. 


WE are surprised that a work of established repu- 
tation and European fame, Michaud's History of 
the Crusades, has not before appeared in English. 
A translation, by Mr. W. Robson, is now publish- 
ing in three volumes, the first of which brings the 
history down to the death of the great Saladin. 


Barrington Mackenzie (Macaulay) are fair por- 
traits, but Lord Pallarston (Palmerston) is a 
failure. Those parts of the novel where the author 
copies from life are the most successful ; where 
original characters, or sentiments, or scenes are 
attempted, the book is little above the common- 
place literature of the circulating library. 

Another novel, Confessions of Country Quarters, 
by Captain Charles Knox, has some humorous 
scenes and good passages, but the author has not 
skill to construct a good plot, and the reader cares 
less for his story than his manner of telling it. 

The same Captain Knox writes a book of a very 
different kind, entitled The Ark and the Deluge. 
The same cleverness and observation are here 
found, and the remarks on the state of the world 
and of mankind at the period of the Noachian 
deluge are of much interest. Some of the writer's 
opinions are open to criticism, but he states them 
in a way which will only lead to further examina- 
tion of the subjects under question. Letters from 
Italy and Vienna, published at Cambridge, is an 
entertaining though not a very original or ably- 
written book. The notes of travel are in the form 
of letters, and they are just in such style as a col- 
lege man, to whom continental life and manners 
were new, would write to friends at home. In 
Notes, Thoughts, and Inquiries, by Charles 
Chalmers, a number of brief propositions are stated, 
or questions proposed, on subjects of social and poli- 
tical economy. The writer is evidently a man of 
clear and solid judgment and of right feeling, and 
some of his ‘ Notes’ are worthy of being considered 
by those who study social problems. 

Among miscellaneous publications we may notice 
a lecture delivered at a public meeting in Glasgow, 
The British Empire and the Christian Faith, by 
Mr. George Troup, who has long been connected 
with the provincial press, latterly at Belfast, and 
is now editor of the only daily paper in Scotland— 
‘The Daily Mail.’ The lecture is on the political 
position of Great Britain, and her consequent op- 
portunities and responsibilities in connexion with 
the spread of the Bible and Christianity in the 
world. The subject is ably handied, and many 
striking facts and arguments are adduced in support 





Michaud’s book is too well known to require com- 
mendation here, but the first volume of the trans- 
lation deserves the praise of faithful and good 
rendering of the original. The preface, and bio- 
graphical notice of the French author, are accept- 
able additions to the work. 

Among new or useful school-books may be men- 
tioned A System of English Grammar, by C. W. 
Connon, M.A., of Greenwich Hospital Schools, a 
book in which elementary truths are presented in 
a clear and simple manner, founded on the philo- 
sophy of language, and the practice of the best 
authors. With the works of the best and most 
recent writers on English grammar Mr. Connon is 
conversant, and has embodied all their most im- 
yortant researches or remarks in his useful manual. | 
fr. G. H. Taylor, of the National Society's Train- | 
ing School at Battersea, has published .Votes and | 
Lessons on the Geography and History of Palestine, 
accurate and recent in its information, and con- 
taining many useful hints to teachers as to the 
methods of geographical instruction. The German 
Speaking Method, by Dr. Schirm, of Wiesbaden, is 
one of the best manuals for learning that language. 
The simplicity of the rules, and the fitness of the 
exercises, with the collections of phrases and idioms 
and other peculiarities of the language, render the 
book a complete and easily used lesson-book. 

Of works of fiction there are various three- | 
volumed novels, such as Wilitia Major, an off-hand | 
rattling Irish story, intended to exhibit secial life | 
in Tipperary. Of more ability and merit is 
Wynredic, or Clube and Coteries, the author of which 
knows something of the world and of mankind, 
and has written an entertaining book. The imme- 
diate story is of no great worth, and neither the 
hero nor heroine much interest us: but well-known 
political and public characters are intreduced, and 
the sketches of some of them are lifelike and 
striking. Lord John Rowland (RusselJ) and Mr. 


of the lecturer’s views. In ‘ Bentley's Shilling 


| Series’ there is given a Narrative of the Loss of the 
| Amazon Steam-vessel, compiled from the various 
| public accounts which have been given of the 
| catastrophe. 


In ‘ Murray’s Reading for the Rail,’ 
two articles are repeated from the ‘Quarterly,’ 
the subjects of which come home to everybody’s 
‘ business and hosom’— Music and The Art of Dress. 
Amongst the political disquisitions of the ‘ Quar- 
terly,’ these light essays came in with most melo- 


| dious relief and becoming variety, and we are glad 
| to have these separately reprinted. Another book, 
| the subject of which still more closely affects per- 


sonal and domestic comfort, is entitled Home 


| Truths for Home Peace, or ‘Muddle’ Defeated. 
| The treatise is specially designed for the study of 


young housewives, and professes to be a practical 
inquiry into what chiefly mars or makes the com- 
fort of domestic life. Many a useful hint will here 
be found, both for securing good and avoiding evil 
in the home circles. With considerable wit. and 
apparently life-like truth, various sources of do- 
mestic blistering are described, of which in the 
‘Caudle Lectures’ Mr. Jerrold has satirized one. 
A tone of good feeling as well as good sense per- 
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| the author of them. 


| THE very interesting collection 
_ recently acquired for the National Muse 
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THE SHELLEY LETTER FRAUD, 
March 11, 
I caAN but admire the frankness with which re 
admit that you were deceived by the forgery ¢ 
the Shelley Letters, in common with Mr. Browning 
and others. The truth is, in all such cases, thats 
slight resemblance is sufficient to deceive all hones 
men, who, far from being prepared for the chane 
of a gross imposition, which would call ford 
their powers of scrutiny and judgment, come t 
the contemplation with minds pre- occupied by the 
writings and influence of the original, so that they 
are ready to meet everything more than half-wy, 
It is a very different case when a doubt is one 
started; not to distinguish a forgery from « 
original, may then imply a want of all real know. 
ledge of the original. 
You allude to Mr. Browning having writtens 
‘ grand metaphysical essay’ upon fallacious grounds 
My purpose in requesting your insertion of this 
brief commentary (my friend Mr. Browning beig 
absent from England) is to remind your readen 
that the metaphysical essay, if duly considered 
will be found to have been written upon te 
and just grounds—viz. the peculiar genius as 
influence of Shelley’s poetry. That is the mat 
purpose of the essay. é 
Some time since a number of eloquent begging 
letters were written to various noblemen, and ® 
several bishops, in the name of a much-admin 
authoress, whose handwriting and signature = 
imitated so successfully as to secure entire belie! 
and the remittance of many sums of money ®™ 
literary swindler ensued. Even Lord Brought 
was ‘softened’ and ‘taken in.’ The letter-forg# 
was aided in these transactions by his wife, ™ 
seems to answer very closely to the mysten® 
lady that carried on the fraud with the books# 
who first purchased the forged Shelley Letters. * 
this be so, it may not be very difficult to discore 
R. H. Hose 





LIVONIAN ANTIQUITIES IN THE BRITISH MUSE - 
of antique 
um are & 


| proceeds of excavations made a short time eg" 4 
| some ancient cemeteries in Livonia, under ees 
tion of Dr. J. K. Bahr, who has described 88” 


| buckles, and other objects of pers 


8 , |a work published at Dresden in the yeat ©” 
| vades the book, and if the style is open at times to | 


censure, the matter is always practical in its | 
| bearing, and generally amusing. 


under the title, ‘Die Graber der Liven; em? errs 
zur Nordischen Alterthumskunde und —_ re 
They consist of tore-collars, chains, necklaces, 


--pith 
rings, beads, brooches, and fibula, shoulder 
ynal ornsm 


| with weapons not unlike those found in the 


and Saxon graves, These comprise hatchets, a" 
heads, spear-heads, and knives, swords of dt 
kinds, and daggers. Affording as they do es 
means of comparison, they are of the highes* : 
to the archxological student, and are an eat 
addition to the ethnological collections of oe ot 
Museum. Some of these objects are “0 rs 
haps, as the eleventh century, but others 
doubtless much earlier. The beads a ral 


"numerous, of various sizes, and formed P 
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of soni one of them is covered with a very re 
film of gold. A few are of clay * pottery, " ith 
‘asertions of other colours. The chains and neck- 
tanag are also Very curious, some of them being 
aa lite in clusters, depending from breast 
por os or brooches, in shape similar to those 
perma fibule found in the Scandinavian tumuli. 
are principally of the large and pon- 
ht-bladed kind, common to the Teu- 
The hatchets, small and of various 
shapes, well calculated for use in the hand, or for 
casting, like the francesca of the Franks. The 
urns. though rude, appear to have been made on 
the potter's wheel. They were found on the right 
side of the skeleton, and are supposed to have held 
food, as the pagan Laplanders and W oljaks at the 
resent day place food in the graves of their dead. 
ibjected 


eoncave 
The swords 
derous straig 
tonic tribes. 


When the corpse was found to have been st 
to cremation, the remains were not collected and 
Jaced in an urn, as in the Sclave and German 
graves, but left strewed at the bottom of the cist 
with the implements and ornaments, and with 
these were sometimes found the bones of horses. 
Dr. Bahr tells us, that when the Javanese prince 
Raden Soleti saw this collection at Dresden, he was 
much interested with many of the ornaments, as 
they reminded him of many ancient Hindoo bronze 
objects in Java, preserved in the Buddhist temples. 
This, together with the fact that the modern Tuni- 
sian personal ornaments, lately exhibited in the 
Crystal Palace, strikingly resemble those found in 
the Scandinavian graves of the ninth and tenth 
centuries, shows the value and importance of 
bringing together the works of art of all ages and 
countries, and encourages the hope that the trustees 
of the National Museum are now made aware of 
the value of such collections. 





MR. JOHN LANDSEER. 


Tats gentleman, one of the oldest representatives 
ofa system and an era that has long passed away, 
the first on the list of Associate Engravers to the 
Academy, and the founder of a name more distin- 
guished than his own in the annals of art, has, 
after a prolonged life of labour, not unaccompanied 
by fame and success, paid the debt of nature on 
the 29th ultimo. He was born, we believe, in 
London, in the year 1761. His father followed the 
business of a jeweller, and was by this means ac- 
quainted with Sir Samuel Romilly’s father, who 
was also a jeweller. This acquaintance descended 
to the next generation, and Mr. John Landseer 
aud Sir Samuel Romilly continued in after life the 
intimacy of their early years. Mr. Landseer’s in- 
Structor in his own branch of art was Mr. William 
Byrne, the celebrated landscape engraver, and im- 
inediately on leaving him he devoted himself to 
- practice of his profession. His best works of 
Mus period, those indeed upon which he himself 
rinestsbar hy amma would chiefly rest, and which 
io 5 bt r, surpassed at any later period, 
, . © vignettes which he engraved after the 
ey tbs dee orm “i Macklin’s ‘Bible’ 
of these works ae oa and, Phe former 
aos as first pu lished in 1793, and 
5" it contains were entrusted 
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when artists, Bromley, Heath, Skelton, and 

among the rest Landseer. S 
t Landseer, Some of these mani- 


ai 


. skill, knowledge, and feeling 
a 1 plate which symbolizes the parable 
he pe and the in the history of 
-—s and the corn sheaves in that of ‘Ruth,’ 
‘Le Others. Mr. Landseer next appears 
ral Institution Ava! of engraving, before the 
Which he brought fore, geen” uest occasion on 
-/4gnt forward those elevated views 
hen foam nature of engraving in the rank 
» tor which his name was afterwards 
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tm to define engraving aun apeicn of 
; : '¥ incision,” and this doctrine 
“S'Buity, But not - a learning, spirit, and 
and open advocacr ‘maa only, but by avowed 
; * (lino irect attack. he pre ceeded 
the art, considering that 
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among the professors of thiscountry. The lectures 
were abruptly brought to a close in March 1806, 
and were published in the following year, with a 
preface in support of the same views. Apart from 
its controversial character, this work is still an 
authority on the subject of which it treats, not- 
withstanding the great and important changes that 
have since taken place in the practice of engraving. 
In this year, 1806, Mr. Landseer was elected an 
Associate Engraver of the Royal Academy, at a 
period when many of those who held the same 
opinions as himself, resolved not to set down 
their names as candidates for admission to the 
Academy at all, on any other but an equal footing 
with the painters; and the exception of Mr. 
Landseer’s becoming an Associate was accounted 
for by the expectation that he would be able to 
advance the interests of his friends better within 
than outside the walls of the Academy. Nor was 
this a mere apologetic pretext; for in 1807 he 
presented a memorial to the President and Council 
on the subject; and in 1809 appears on the records 
a correspondence with the Academy on the ques- 
tion of admitting engravers to the rank and title 
of Royal Academicians. The details of the con- 
troversy it would be useless here to enter into. 
The result was, that the arguments of Sir Martin 
Shee and others prevailed with the Council, and 
the propositions were rejected. These cireum- 
stances were referred to by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on arts and manufactures 
in 1836; and, in reply to a question on the subject, 
Mr. Landseer complained of having met with 
illiberality, and of having been repulsed in an 
ungracious manner. That the disappointment con- 
sequent on the failure of his agitation of the ques- 
tion added asperity to his views we do not doubt; 
but a still more lamentable result was the distaste 
acquired by the artist for his profession, the hope- 
less, yet high-minded, perseverance in a cause of 
which he was the acknowledged advocate, and the 
perversion of a mind eminently qualified for success 
in art into less congenial channels. Of his pro- 
ductions afterwards nothing of importance remains 
to be recorded, except the ‘ Antiquities of Dacca,’ 
a work chiefly of illustration, of which the name 
sufficiently denotes the character. 

His first production of a literary and antiquarian 
stamp appears to have been ‘Observations on 
the Engraved Gems brought from Babylon to 
England by Abraham Lockett, Esq., considered 
with reference to early Scripture history,’ a tract, 
the object of which was to show that the incised 
remains known as Babylonian cylinders were not 
used as talismans or amulets, but as the signets of 
monarchs or princes. This was in 1817. Mr. 
Landseer became an F.S.A., and in the year 1823 
published his most important work, ‘Saban 
Researches,’ founded also on remains brought from 
Babylon by Captain Abraham Lockett, and con 
sisting of a series of letters addressed to distin- 
guished antiquaries, and comprising a course of 
lectures delivered to the Royal Institution. With- 
out detracting from the knowledge and vivacious 
style of this work, it is needless to remark how far 
modern research has advanced upon the mytho- 
logy of Bryant, and what giant strides have been 
made in the interpretation of ancient Eastern 
monuments since the date of this volume. 

In 1834, Mr. Landseer published ‘A Descrip- 
tive, Explanatory, and Critical Catalogue of Fifty 
of the earliest Pictures in the National Gallery,’ 
which is a lively, learned, indiscriminate, intelli- 
gent, desultory criticism on the subjects men- 
tioned: such a book as an artist only could have 
produced, and which affords a great deal of infor- 
mation in a very amusing form. With this the 
list of his works would seem to be closed. 

Mr. Landseer was married to a lady named 
Potts, and has left three daughters, besides the 
sons, George, and Charles, and Sir Edwin, whose 
names have become in various ways individually 
distinguished. A portrait of Mr, Landseer, taken 
in youth by the talented and eccentric artist, Devis, 
is in the possession of Mr. Charles Landseer; and 
the head, painted by Sir Edwin, and exhibited in 
the Academy a few years since, must be familiar 


to most of our readers, from its merit as a produc- 
tion of skill no less than as a memento of an artist 
whose fame, remarkable in many ways, must yet 
chiefly rest on the noble motives and high aspira- 
tions that marked his character. 





TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


THE poet Moore has left three manuscript 
volumes—a journal kept with great regularity, 
which may be regarded as an autobicgraphy. This 
work was always intended by Mr. Moore for publi- 
cation, and it will be prepared for press forthwith 
by Mrs. Moore, who will no doubt accompany it 
with other documents of interest. On Wednesday 
Moore’s remains were laid in their last resting-place, 
in a vault on the north side of the churchyard 
of Bromham, a village lying half a mile to the left 
of the turnpike-road from Devizes to Chippenham, 
and four miles from the former place. No one 
was at the funeral except his medical man and 
three friends, with a few spectators from Devizes 
and Melksham. The simple inscription on the 
coffin was—‘‘ Thomas Moore, born May 28, 1779, 
died February 25, 1852, aged 72 years.” 

The Temple of Serapis, recently discovered by the 
French savant, M. Mariette, in the neighbourhood 
of the Pyramids of Saccarah, is described in a com- 
munication from Berlin as approached by an avenue 
of Sphynxes more than 1000 feet in length. On 
the left of this, M. Mariette laid open a semicircle 
of statues larger than life, of common limestone, and 
much weathered ; some represented sitting, others 
on foot. One of them bore a huge lyre; another 
had the head of Saturn, &c.; on a third was en- 
graven the name of Plato. Many Greek inscrip- 
tions, and numerous hieroglyphies, proving that this 
really was the Serapeum, have come to light; but the 
remains are evidently not of the best epoch of art, 
and cannot be referred to a date earlier than the end 
of the empire of the Ptolemies. A little to the west 
of the semicircle, about twenty feet below the sur- 
face, a whole row of cocks, peacocks with outspread 
tails, and lions with children riding on their backs, 
was disinterred. At the end of the row of statues, 
M. Mariette came upon remains of a temple of Greek 
architecture, in front of which stood a statue of the 
bull Apis, in limestone, as large as life, with the 
horns sawn off, and laid at the feet of the statue. 
M. Mariette is continuing his excavations, and 
hopes to reach the grave of Apis before long. 

We are glad to hear that Dr. J. D. Hooker's 
services have been secured by Government for a 
period of three years, for the purpose of arranging, 
naming, and distributing the valuable collections 
of plants lately gathered by him and by Dr. 
Thompson, during their botanical mission in Tibet 
and Sikkim-Himalaya. Some idea may be formed 








of the rich vegetation of those countries by the 





many beautiful new rhododendrons of which Dr. 
Hooker has published drawings, and some of which 
are in progress of cultivation at the Royal Gardens 
of Kew. We may add that Dr. Thompson has 
written a narrative of his travels, and that it is 
now in the press. 

Under the catching title of ‘Capture of the Sea- 
Serpent,’ the ‘New York Tribune’ gives an account, 
purporting to come from a Captain Seabury, of the 
whale-ship Monongahela, of New Bedford, of the 
taking, in lat. 3° 10’ north and long. 131° 50’ west, 
of an animal 108 feet 7 inches long, and 49 feet 
4 inches round the largest part of the body, the 
head long and flat, with ridges and two spout-holes 
or spiracles, and the tail terminated by a horizontal 
fin, described as ‘‘a flat firm cartilage” on the 
nearly pointed end of the tail. It had also “‘four 
swimming-paws, or imitations of paws, like hard 
loose flesh,” and ‘‘the body was covered with 
blubber like that of the whale, but only four inches 
thick.” To an animal with these general cha- 
racters of the cetacea, the name of ‘serpent’ is ap- 
plied as unhesitatingly as it has hitherto been 
to all large and unknown or imperfectly seen 
marine animals. It is to be hoped that some of 
the experienced naturalists of Boston or Philadel- 





phia will have the opportunity of examining and 
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comparing the skull and vertebre of the animal, 
which are said to have been preserved. There 
are some elements, however, in the description 
which give it an hal character. When 
the crew were asked ‘‘ Who will volunteer to 
attack the monster? every American in the ship 

t out at once, followed by all but one native 
and two Englishmen.” Yet of these bold Yankees 
who had faced the sperm-whales through many a 
voyage, ‘‘the sight of the frightful head, as it ap- 
proached the boat, filled the crew with such terror 
that three of them jumped overboard.” The captain 
says, ‘‘I instinctively held out my lance, and its 
sharp es entered the eye; I was knocked over, 
and felt a deep churning of the water around me. 
I rose to the surface, and caught a glimpse of the 
writhing body, and was again struck and carried 
down. I partly lost my consciousness under water, 


but recovered it; when I rose again in the bloody | 


foam the snake had disappeared, and I shouted, 
‘ Pick up the line’”!! A snake with a corporation 
of 49 feet 4 inches circumference, must be an 
active fellow to writhe about in short flexuous 
movements of ‘‘ two ribs and a joint at a time.” 
At the last meeting of the Royal Society, the 
names of thirty-four candidates for election were 
announced ; of these fifteen will be recommended 
by the Council for election in June next. The 
large number of candidates is evidence that the 
new election laws are working well, and that the 





| listened with distant haughtiness; but as they 


' 


Royal Society is taking a high position among the | 


acientific bodies of Europe. 


An archwological discovery of some importance | 


has been made at Paris—-that of a stone bearing 
the inscription (some of the letters, however, being 
effaced), Hoe quod erexit palatium virtus Con- 


| his majesty’s noble reply, as he handed to him the | 


stantii divi solis, ornavit altare virtus Juliani— | 


an inscription which seems to prove that the 
opinion, which has heretofore been almost univer- 
sally entertained, that the palace, of which the 
ruins still remain in the Rue Mathurin St. Jacques, 
was built by Julian the Apostate, is a mistaken 
one—the real builder being Constantius Chlorus, 
the colleague of Diocletian. Of all the numerous 
writers in Paris, there is only one, we believe, who 
expresses doubt that the ‘Palais des Thermes'’ 
was built by Julian—and his doubt is based on the 
fact that the great Apostate was too economical, 
ani too contemptuous of worldly pomp, to build 
himeelf a residence so macnificent as the original 
palace evidently was. The stone which has been 
found appears to have formed part of an altar, and 
bears a rude image of <he sun. 

The mummy of St. Stephen's crypt, the good 
bishop of St. David's, as the antiquaries agreed to 
consider him, after his temporary resurrection, 
has been covered up again, without further dese- 
cration. The body was deposited on the 6th inst. 
in a grave in the north cloister of the Abbey, not 


Two or three minor canons aud some labourers, 
with one or two chance spectators, were alone 
present at the burial of the venerable ecclesiastic, 
about whose body so much noise has been made 
by the archwologists of London. 

The aurora borealis of the 19th of February was 
seen on the same night, in creat splendour, at 
New York. The display was there chiefly from 6 
till 11 p.w., which, allowing for the difference of 
local time, was synchronous with the London 
period of greatest brilliancy, from 11 P.M. to 
4am. Mr. Webster of Ipswich, who communi- 
cates this in a letter from his son at New York, 
mentions that the same coincidence of the auroral 
display in England and America had been recorded 
on the 18th of February, 1837, and on the 12th of 
November, 1757, when Dr. Franklin in London 
and Mr. Bartram at Philadelphia made simul- 
taneous observations. 

The Rev. Dr. Keate, formerly of Eton College, 
died at Hartley Wespall, on the 5th of March. 
He was a good scholar and efficient master, and 
for nearly a quarter of a century he cuided the 
studies and preserved the discipline of the schoo! 
with great success. With outward sternness of 
manner he had much kindness of heart: and in 
private life, after his retirement, he enjoyed the 


, would probably have been prevented if the captain | countries, but the communication is to be @ 


and friendship of many of his former pupils. 
It is eighteen years since Dr. Keate resigned and 
was succeeded by the present head-master, Dr. 
Hawtrey. The deceased was also a canon of the 
Chapel Royal at Windsor. 
The only parallel to the audacity of Lord 
Brougham, in compelling the king to dissolve the 
rliament at the time of the Reform Bill, as nar- 
rated by Mr. Roebuck, is found in the daring pa- 
triotism of Carstairs, Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, in the time of William of Orange. 
The king had prepared a despatch on ecclesiastical _ fe 
affairs to be sent down to Scotland, opposed to the | doubt obtain it. 
Revolution settlement, and which would have The Paris ‘Charivari’ contains an article of me 
raised rebellion in the north. Carstairs was in | than usual point and wit, headed ‘Un Souseripss 
London at the time, and heard of the proposed | au Monument de Washington.’ It refers to & 
measure the night before the despatch was to be | announcement that the Papal Government 
sent. Knowing the imminence of the crisis, and | contributed a block of marble from the ruins of 
trusting to the generosity and judgment of the Temple of Peace to the proposed monumer » 
king, with whom he was a favourite, he went to | Washington. After various jokes about the ines 
the palace in the night, and obtaining admission | gruity of the whole affair, and the strange advan 
on the plea of business of immediate paramount | thus made by the central power of despotism tos 
importance, he went to the king's bedroom and | land of civil and religious liberty, the writer adk 
awoke him. At first William was angry, and | with severe satire : ‘‘ Nous persecutons les patrios 
| vivans,—quand ils sont morts nous leur offrons|s 
entered into the matter, he told the Principal to | blocsde marbre antique. Un monument a Washis 


GML. 


evil has yet been discovered. Seyepa} oy 
are talked of : amongst them is one by wha 
mercial paper is covered with a multitude 
croscopic spots or stars, which cannot be as 
without changing the colour of the paper: an. 
is to put some coloured matter in the body «. 
paper, of such a kind as to disappear when was, 
Perhaps some English chemist may be able psc 
a suggestion to the Academy of Sciences on. 
matter. It would, we are sure, if of yalyo 
thankfully received ; and if the author should . ' 
for reward from the Government, he mick 2 


+ 





| go to the next room till he dressed, when he would | ton—le fouet et la prison & ceux qui seraient tens 
| further consider the subject. 


7? 


Carstairs rose from | de l’imiter! In such strain the cardinals are & 
his knees, on which at the bedside he had pleaded } posed to write, in the letter accompanying te 
for the king's as well as his country’s welfare. | marble to be inscribed, Rome a l'Ainérique. 
Questions of courtesy, or of treason, or any other | The trial of the persons connected with the pus 
considerations, had never entered into the head of | lication of the Pudletin Francais at Brussels, 
the earnest supplicant. ‘‘ That despatch will set all | exciting considerable interest in literary as wells 
Scotland in flames,” he again declared when the | in political circles. M. Berryer and M. Odile 
king joined him. ‘‘ Take it, and destroy it,” was | Barrot are said to be retained for the defenee, 
a decree of last week the Chamber of Impeachme 
dreaded document; and Carstairs went away with | has ordered the cause to be brought before & 
a light heart, and higher than ever honoured by | Court of Assize. Messrs. d’Hausonville and Ala 
his sovereign. andre Thomas are the authors accused of the calm 
The restrictions on the liberty of the press are | nious attacks on the person and policy of Low 
increasing all over Europe. The editors of the , Napoleon. The trial will recall the memoris 
Hungarian journals have been obliged to send in } defence of Peltier by Sir James Mackintosh, whe 
to the authorities a list of all their subscribers, | charged with similar attacks on the great Nap 
and the readers of papers of any liberal tendency | leon. 
are put under surveillance. At Berlin several | Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, the last of the 
prosecutions have taken place for very innocent marshals of the empire, died on the Ind inst.* 
political comments. The ‘ Kélnische Zeitung’ has | Venice, in his 79th year. He commenced his 
been fined for publishing one of Elihu Burritt’s | tary life in 1789, and in 1792 made his firsts 
‘Olive Leaves’ against ‘ Military Pomp,’ as coming paign with the army of the Alps. He was in B 
under the statute against ‘turning the measures | expedition to Egypt, and having returned wi 
of the government into contempt.’ Of the liberty | Napoleon, he was with him at Marengo. Ini 
of the press in our own country we have more | he commanded the army in Holland, and there 
than ever cause to be proud, and at the same time | 1809 occupied the territory of the old Ragus# 
zealous for its maintenance. ‘The article in ‘The | Republic. In the later German campaigns he oo 
Times "in reply to the speeches at the opening of | manded a corps d’armée. In 1814 he proved _ 
Parliament, was a seasonable as well as a noble | erous to Napoleon, and was afterwards @ 


manifesto. The liberty of the press may come to At the revolution @ + 


side of the Bourbons. 


_be the palladium of freedom, not for England | he was in command of the army of Paris, 
| alone, but for all the nations of Europe. 
far from the door that leads into the south aisle. | 


| which he has lived in voluntary exile from Frans 
A communication of some interest with respect | The contract has been concluded betweet ® 
to the recent lamentable destruction of the Amazon | Belgian Government and Sir J. Carmichae ® 
by fire was made in the last sitting of the Academy | Mr. Brett, for the submarine telegraph bet* 
of Sciences at Paris, by M. Founeyron, an eminent | Ostend and London. The marine part of te 
engineer. It was to the effect that the catastrophe | may pass from any points of the shores the | 


ek 


. 
+ 
* 
* 


. The contractors will have a 

All he had to do, says M. Founeyron, was | the line for ten vears, but under the survelliam® 
to let out all the steam he could the moment the | government officials. The government © P 
flames burst forth. It once happened to M. Fou- | for its own dispatches, The line is to be compe 


had known that fire may be easily extinguished by | to Ostend 
steam. is | 





neyron to save a large spinning manufactory from 


in six months. 


destruction by fire, by opening all the safety valves in the Us 


. A subscription was entered upon : us 
and issues of the steam engines ;—and several | States to procure some te stimonial to Mrs. / 
Be : ; : ~ : ‘ie : a As e > ‘ dnetry 
cases of a similar kind have come under his notice. Cowden Clarke, for her wonderful indus#?, 

. ~ » re _ wy 
He recommends that for the future all officers | accuracy displayed in ‘The Concordance © o 


commanding or employed in steam vessels shall be spere.” Daniel Webster headed the list, 
made to understand the power of steam against | reached the amount of 400 dollars. Aa ™ 


fire, and that instructions on the point shall be | rosewood chair, carved with emblematic 
added to the general orders. The Academy has | has been presented to her through Mr. 4 
determined to bring the matter under the attention | Lawrence, the American Minister- ; - 
of the government. | Mr.Charles Wilkes, of Washington, who bas 
Very extensive frauds have lately been com- | taken a conspicuous part in the American * 
mitted in France by washing out, by chemical | for the Arctic search after Franklin, PRP 
means, the sums inscribed in cheques and bills of that a te: porary colony should be esta? pct 
exchange, and filling up the blanks with larger | tl : which © 


r he mouth of Wellington Chann 
For some time past the attention of | annual 
scientific men has been turned to this subject. but 


amounts, 


L, ag 
He prop 


ly approac he d bv vessels. _- * ae 
hundred m= 


it should consist of four or five 


= does not appear that any positive remedy to the provisioned and equipped, and in twos 
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uld thoroughly explore the whole region. 
inging the subject before both houses 
- memorial, and is sanguine o 


a force co 
He intends br 
of Congress by 
The annual ceneral meeting of the subscribers to 
tho Roval Literary Fund was held on W ednesday, 
at the room of the Institution in Great Russell- 
‘seoet. Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart., in the chair. From 
he report of the secretary it appeared that 1635/. 
listributed during the year to distressed 
mak- 


the rey 
have been ¢ 
prin of various nations, and their families, 
ng the 

establishment 40.5357. Lord Lansdowne, the pre- 
cident, and other officers, were re-elected. Charles 
Baldwin, Esq., was elected to the vacant office of 
treasurer. Lord Campbell will preside at the 
annual dinner. 

Lord John Russell is engaged in the preparation 
of a Life of Charles James Fox. The materials, 
collected by Lord Holland and by Mr. Allen, have 
been long since placed at his Lordship’s disposal, 
cht have been ready but for the 


* , | > 
nd the WOorK Mm1¢g 





total donations from the fund since its | 


blic duties which occupy so much of his attention 
and time. | 
Mr. Dickens’ ‘ Bleak House’ is producing quite | 
a sensation in Germany. Half-a-dozen publishers at 
' 


weeks past, 
number of ‘ Bleak House’ will appear 
‘rman translations. It remains to be 
seen what the German translators will do with the 
Court of Chancery and its technicalities, 

The great 
from its present clumsy cutting useless as an orna- 
ment, it is proposed to re-cut it, and the opinion of 
Sir David Brewster has been invited on this subject. 
It is understood that the Scotch sarant has recom- 
mended that the gem should receive a symmetrical 
1, probably an oval, such as would involve the 

ize, consistent with the proper 
-coloured spectrum. 


ent di ‘ision of the Judicial Committee 
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st have been preparing for the work these many | 
and on the 30th of March the first | 


in half. | 


strong confirmation of the truth of their reading to 
those who are unable to investigate for themselves, 
and an evidence of the value of Colonel Rawlinson’s 
Indiscriminate List of Assyrian characters, pub- 


lished in the December number of the Society's | 


journal. The Colonel says, ‘‘I am now satisfied 
that the black obelisk dates from about S860 B.c. 
The tribute depicted in the second compartment 
upon the obelisk comes from Israel: it is the tribute 
of Jehu. The names are Yuhua, the son of Khum- 
riya, or xm, the son of sy. Jehu js usually 
ealled, in the Bible, the son of Nimshi (although 
Jehoshaphat was his actual father, 2 Kings, ix. 2); 
but the Assyrians, taking him for the legitimate 
successor to the throne, named as his father (or 
rather ancestor) ‘Omri, the founder of the kingdom 
of Samaria, ‘Omri’s name being written on the 
obelisk as it is in the inscriptions of Shalmaneser, 
where, as you already know, the kingdom of Israel 
is always called the country of Beth ‘Omri. 
identification of name were the only argument in 
favour of Jehu, I should not so much depend on 
it; but the King of Syria is also named on the 
obelisk Ahazail, which is exactly the Sxmin 
(2 Chron. xxii. 6), Hazael of Scripture, who was 
the contemporary of Jehu; and in the inscriptions 
of the obelisk king’s father (whom I have hitherto 


| 





| 
} 


If this | 


called Sardanapalus, but whose real name must be | 


read Assur-akh-bal,) there is also a notice of /thbaal, 
King of Sidon, who was the father of Jezebel, the 
wife of Ahab, and a contemporary of Jehu. These 


| three identifications constitute a synchronism on | 


Indian diamond, the Koh-i-Noor, being | 
' collateral evidence comes out satisfactorily. 


which I consider we may rely, especially as all the 
The 
tributes noted on the obelisk are all from the remote 


_ nations of the west: and what more natural than 


f rivy Council, the extension of Lowes’ | 
patent for the screw-propeller has been refused. 

The application was opposed by the Peninsular | 
1 Oriental C mpany, and by a large number of 


ngineers and shipowners. The importance 


screw steamers now in course of construction, and 
wWotea wili be saved from taxation. under the 


_the Rev. Dr. Mearns, professor of Divinity in 
Ning’s College and University, Aberdeen, died last 

k. He had held 1815. He 
Was a man ef great strength and clearness of 
Mmgment, but with little warmth of feeling or 


; = ° 
of imacinat; 
ro. imagination, 


7 . . 
the office since 
‘ 


t© two last numbers of the ‘Grenzboten’ con- 


that the tribute of Israel should thus be put next | 
There was no Assyrian | 


to the tribute from Egypt? 
campaign at this period against either Egypt or 


Israel, but the kings sent offerings, in order to keep | 
'on good terms with their eastern neighbour. I 


have not yet had time to go through the very 


} 


elaborate history, ‘ Assur-akh-bal,’ contemporary | 
| with the prophet Elijah; but I expect to find 


several other synchronisms, which will set the 
chronological question at rest for ever.” The line 


| in which the name of Jehu appears, was read by 


sreat, considering the number of | 


Colonel Rawlinson, in his ‘Commentary,’ published 


| in May, 1850, ‘ Yahua, the son of Hubiri,’ [p. 47]: 





| in the chair. 


“2a biography of Robert Reinick the painter, 
ie Pe wee fon ral were noticed at some 
as ur last ; @ paper on galvanized zine, and | 
r : arc ar senie al L statuary ; and a very 
ac, CU reming article on ‘ Winter 
ry — numb A f the ‘ Bibliothé jue Universelle 
ae No. 73) contains but one article of 
he ha Test, nat ely, the paper on the ‘Littéra- 
“P-horpers, eda oes rt which embodies a 
_ ™ rma non the subj CT. 
cary , DAL 8 of ( late Anselm Feuer- 
Pe a ned ¢ : professors of criminal 
; > 


ier ; In} Tmlany, a about to be edited 
on, L. Feuerbach. and 





C W rand. fl. : published by 
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lbs, asa OF SOCIETIES. 
the char mt Sth. —Professor H. H. Wilson 
vw a > Aas stant-Secretary read a letter 
C as cived by th > last overland mail 
as Re ns . ~ has resumed his offi- 
a f Ninew A, “4 . f w busy wer ks at 
Rieti a e r is contirmatory 
. 7 "he gat 1 by Dr. Hincks at 
. and 


beginning of the present 

4ence of tun } . 
— c tT two in lep -ndent dis- 
Sousands of miles 


ee 


apart, will be a 


the alteration of the 4 to wm, in the second syllable 
of Hubiri, is given in the Indiscriminate List above 
mentioned. We are now fairly entitled to expect 
the discovery of more synchronisms when the mass 
of inscriptions already published shall be examined, 
with the aid of Colonel Rawlinson’s alphabet and 
analyses, by the many English and foreign savanta, 
who are thus put in possession of the key to their 
contents. 





Eruno.ocican.—Feb. 114/.—Dr. Hodgkin, V.P., 
‘Contributions to the Ethnography 
of Akkrah and Adampé, Gold Coast, West Africa,’ 
by W. F. Daniel. M.D. The belt of land now 
peopled by the Akkrahs is on the coast, extending 


‘from the River Sakkoom eastward to the small 


ect 


town of Fashia, about fifteen miles, while from the 
coast northwards its extent is much less, The 
aboriginal name adopted to denote this insignificant 
tract of sea coast is Ghan or Gha. It is designated 
by the Fante and other inta-nations, Inkran or 
Inkara, a name probably derived from the many 
ant-hills which abound in the district, as that is the 
Fanti word for anant. The chief towns are Uglish, 
Kinka, and Ossu. The British fort is situated in 
Uglish, but Kinka is the largest. The district is 
best known by the European name of Akkrah, 
which it has been called by the Dutch, the Danes, 
and the English, to each of which it has been sub- 
From the Sakkoom to the westward Ak- 
krah is bounded by numerous Fante provinces, 
united to which on the north are the two tributary 
kingdoms of Akim and Acquapim, with the more 
distant Ashante towns, while to the north and 
north-east, the Adampe, Aquambu, and Kréepé 
races predominate, incorporated with other kindred 
races, which, conjoined seaward with the Adampé 
settlements of Prampram, Ningo, and Adda, con- 


ing link with the great Popo populations more 
leeward. 

The natives of Akkrah and Adampé have for 
nearly three centuries been actively engaged in 
the traffic in slaves. Other commerce which had 
existed was neglected for the more lucrative one 
in human beings, of which, in favourable seasons, 
the exportation from this belt of land exceeded ten 
or twelve thousand. Domestie slavery still exists 
throughout the whole of the British possessions ou 
the Gold Coast, as the native populations consider 
themselves not to be amenable to any legislative 
control on this subject. The export trade, how- 
ever, is abolished, and its abolition has been followed 
by an amelioration in the moral and physical con- 
dition of the lower grades of society. The average 
amount at present paid for an adult slave of either 
sex is about forty heads of cowries, or eight pounds 
currency, while children fetch less. There are no 
religious rites on the birth of a child. Like the 
Fante and Mandingo tribes, the offspring receives 
its name on the eighth day, when the relations 
and friends assemble under the parents’ roof to 
offer their congratulations, and to receive the 
welcome hospitality of the house, which has been 
duly supplied with rum and other intoxicating 
liquors, which are freely drank. Each guest, how- 
ever, generally contributes a few cowries towards 
the expense of the entertainment, while some pre- 
sent, in addition, a few articles of dress, or other 
appropriate gift, for the child. In the selection of 
a name they are mostly guided by certain ancient 
formule, which have been faithfully observed by 
their ancestors from an almost primeval age. These 
titles are taken from the day of the week on which 
the child is born, and are said to be mere modifi- 
cations of the country terms by which they are 
known to the Fantes. There is another series of 
names adopted in the Akkrah and Adampe towns, 
which is solely derived from the number of the 
children, and varied with reference to the sex. By 
the adoption of this system of naming the children, 
each child has its station in the scale of family pre- 
cedence allotted to it and expressed in its own name. 
Pregnant women resort to some fetish house in 
order to bathe in the consecrated waters vended 
by the priests; bere also they seck the guardian- 
ship of some divinity for themselves in their hour 
of sorrow, and also for their unborn It is 
customary, in gratitude for safe delivery, to bestow 
upon the infant a modified variation of that title 
by which the fetish has been known. From this 


babes. 


| source proceeds the third class, or sacred appella- 


tions, which is found to prevail on this coast. The 
male children are circumcised in both Akkrah and 
Adampé, at about eight or ten years of age. This 


| operation, called koteah, is performed by the coun- 


try doctors. The most propitious season for it is 
from the middle of December to the end of January, 
when the dry Harmattan winds, then set in, exert 
an almost specific influence in the cure. The ope- 
ration is performed at the house of the doctor, who 
collects together as many patients as possible before 
he begins. 

Polygamy is carried on to an unlimited extent, 
the only restriction to the number of wives being 
the ability to maintain them. Girls are frequently 
betrothed in their childhood ‘to boys of a corre- 
sponding age, a bottle of rum and a fathom of 
cloth being annually paid by the parents of the 
latter as a mark of their continuous desire to fulfil 
the engagement. On the youth's arrival at man- 
hood he demands his bride. There is no religious 
form, but great rejoicings take place, and the bride 
now may be viewed as the purchased property of 
the husband. The dowry usually given to the 
family of the bride is two ounces of gold or thirty- 


two dollars ; two-thirds of which are uniformly set 


apart to furnish the bride with certain articles of 
dress, and to enable her to procure those household 
goods which it is understood she is to furnish. 
Twelve strings of cowries are also daily paid by the 
husband for the subsistence of his wife for one 
week after the marriage. 

Among the slaves and lower ranks of females 
concubinage prevails to a great extent. Such 
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Bam 
alliances are common with the very poor, who are 
unable to bear the expense of purchasing a wife, 
and with the indolent also. 
arrangements on both sides have been adjusted, a 
a serge | gift ig commonly agen to the 
woman, which she reserves to her own use. It 
seldom exceeds the value of four dollars, and 
includes the following articles—viz., twenty-four 
strings of cowries, four fathoms of cloth, one silk 
handkerchief, two bottles of rum. 





When the preliminary | galvanic action 


| 


i 


Such compacts | 


are easily set aside, and may be terminated by the | 


woman taking her offspring and leaving her partner. 


The Akkrah women are not remarkable for their 
chastity, nor does this virtue appear amongst the | 


virtues laid down, and to which they conscien- 
tiously adhere. The crime of adultery, also, is 


not uncommon ; it is not punished with death asin | 


other parts of the Bights of Benin and Biafra, but 


by a fine, which is levied in proportion to the rank | 


and means of the offender. Thus, twelve dollars is 
the amount from an ordinary person, but a Cabo- 
ceer is mulcted to as high as thirty-two dollars. 
The offending wife is sometimes punished by severe 
corporal punishment, and in some few cases by a 
summary divorce, This latter, however, is seldom 
enforced, as the husband in the majority of cases 
cannot afford to lose the services which he has pur- 
chased, and her family are not compelled to refund 
the nuptial dowry unless she refuses to remain 
with him. 

The currency of the Gold Coast is represented 
by the Indian cowrie if ‘yprea monreta), which were 
formerly per orated and strung together in definite 
numbers. 
rency > 
Number of 


English value, 


Heads. Strings. a tal ge Rage 
ae _— «= sh = = 

| eae ee ae 

12 ee on a oe 

a oe ine lw. 8 & DB 

1 oz. or 20 960 38400 ... 4 0 0 


ENGInecrrs. — March 


Crvin 9th.— James M. 
Rendel, Eaq., President, in the chair. In the 
discussion on the two papers by Mr. Window and 


Mr. Adley on the Electric Telegraph, the various 
instruments introduced by Cooke and Wheatstone, 
Henley, Brett, Bain, Bakewell, and Siemens, were 
exhibited and described, their several peculiar 
merits being fully explained. The f 


system ol! 


The subjoined table exhibits their cur- | 


} trenching in a field near Ixworth, Suffolk. 


given, and the construction of the wire laid down 


merit of gutta percha, as a means of insula- 
a was fully sdmitted. It was shown that 
was being extensively used in 
Berlin, for communicating between the various 
government offices, and the fire and police stations ; 
and at Boston, for a complete net-work of fire- 
alarms to the different stations of theengines. The 
origin of the idea of the Submarine Telegraph was 


between England and France was described. It 
appeared, that on that station the common needle 
instrument had hitherto been generally used, but 
that occasionally messages were recorded by means 
of Brett’s Printing Telegraph, which might eventu- 
ally be made very useful. 

— 

Antiqvartes.— March 4th.—Mr. J. Payne Col- 
lier, V.P., in the chair. Mr. Warren exhibited a 
remarkably fine buckle of the Anglo-Saxon period. 
It was of fine gold, and set with a large garnet. 
It was found by a labourer some years ago, while 
’ The 
Resident Secretary exhibited, by permission of Mrs, 
Colston, a series of gold ornaments found in an 
Anglo-Saxon tumulus on Roundway Down, near 
Devizes, some years since. The interment was 
probably that of a lady of rank. At the feet of the 
skeleton were found the fragments of one of those 
pail-shaped vessels of which examples have beeu 
discovered in other Anglo-Saxon tumuli in different 
parts of England, the use of which has not been 
clearly ascertained. The Hon. Leslie Melville 
exhibited a gold medal of Jarge size, bearing the 
arms of Stralsund, with an inscription on the re- 


| verse in fourteen lines, commemorating the raising 


of the siege of that town in the year 1628. This 
medal, which is supposed to be unique, was pre- 


| sented to Sir Alexander Leslie by Gustavus Adol- 


phus, 


issued at the same time. 


Mr. Akerman stated that the same type 
and inscription were adopted for the double daler 
Mr. Cole exhibited some 


| remarkable gold idols and a skull-cup from a tumu- 


under ground wires, coated with gutta percha and | 


Jead, as introduced in Prussia by Mr. Siemens in 
1848, was stated to be perfectly successful, no diffi- 
culty existing in discovering leaks, or injuries to 
the wires; when any occurred, which was very 
seldom, they were easily repaired. The system 
now extended over nearly four thousand miles in 
Prussia and Russia. It was objected that the 
nomenclature was incorrect, and that, instead of 
the ‘ Electric,’ it should be called the ‘ Galvanic,’ 
or the ‘Voltaic’ Telegraph, as the connexion 
between electricity and galvanism was not as yet 
clearly established. 

The use of a series of wires was sugvested for 
tracing the causes of magnetic disturbances, and 
series of observations at stations along lines were 
proposed, as likely to induce beneficial results ; and 
they would be easily performed, since the intro- 
duction of the photographic seif-registering instru- 
ment. The important results likely to be rendered 
by the connexion of the telegraphic wires with the 
Royal Observatory at Greenwich, were stated to 
be, among many others, simultaneous astronomical 
observations; the determination of difference of 
longitudes; isochronous action of clocks, so as to 
exhibit Greenwich, or any other time agreed on, 
simultaneously at any number of clocks in the 
metropolis, or any other towns throughout the 
kingdom. The practical difficulty of the perfect 
insulation of the wires, in the over-ground system, 
and the provisions HeceM@ry against wanton depre- 
dation, and the atnospheric influences, were fully 
discussed ; and it was generally acknowledged that, 
with all the known imperfections, the over-croum 
system had hitherto proved the best and mos 
economical in England; at the same time, the 


i 


lus at Bogata, in Columbia. One of these idols 
was of large size, and in the most perfect condition. 
The Rev. J. L. Petit communicated a very inter- 
esting account, with several very spirited pen-and- 
ink sketches by himself, of the Church of Saint 
Radegund, at Tours, remarkable for excavations in 
the rock which surrounds it. Other places of wor- 
ship, formed in rocks on the Loire, are noticed by 
the writer, especially that in the village of Saint 
George. These places are conjectured by Mr. Petit 
to have been used for sacred purposes in very early 


_ times, but the masonry which had been built into 


ith tas, 1 KC 
wilta the Uae saved. 
i 


them ranged from the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Mr. Akerman contributed some remarks 
on the gesture commonly described as The hand 
of benediction, and which occurs perpetually on 
medieval monuments. The writer observed, that 
whatever its signification may have been in later 
times, this gesture was originally one of invocation. 
A passage in Apuleius (‘ Metam.’ lib. ii.) shows 





| sented to 


| by Walter Hawkins, Esq., and E, A. Bown 





| monthly meeting of this Society, 


that it was the ordinary gesture of the orator, wh n | 


~ 


about to cummence his speech. 
‘ 


characters is 


Here one 
represented stretching out his hand. 
and raising the first two fingers and the thumb ad 
instar « The gesture of some er voto hands 
was the same, and appears to be that of invocation 
or entreaty ; and in the same way Christ, on Byzan- 


tine Coins, invokes attention to the 


raforum. 


Evangelists, and is not, as has been supposed, bless- 
ing the human race. A further portion of a nar- 
rative of naval expeditions in the time of Elizabeth. 
contributed by Sir Henry Ellis, from a contempo 
rary MS. in the British Museum, was then read. 
During the evening Mr. Cunningham handed up 
to the chair a jewel, bearing in the centre the head 
of Walter Devereux, the father of Queen Elizabeth's 
favourite, cut on a sapphire. 
initials of the Queen, and 
and the motto, Fide et Fidel 


7 . . . 
The setting, at ieast a portion of it. tr oT? 
} = 7 + 


Above it were the 
at the back a coronet, 
ifate, and the date, 1575. 
1 the hasty 
14 


Triew we obtained of the jewel i } are ’ be ‘ f ct 
much later date, and in ths rssil 
sible 


very worst px 


t 
The name of Robert Ea 


taste ~~ * 
Lasle. i Ot Ea3ex Was cut 
. “a . ia . 
Oh the stone bythe side of his father's } trait 
, ae, 


of the % “fe = ; . 
| cimens, chiefly from the lias of Ross a 


book of the | discoveries of Sir R. Murchison and I 





had been presented by the Queen to Walter Der. 
reux, who died in Ireland in 1576, " 





NeumisMatic.— Feb. 26th.—The Lord Lonix 
borough, President, in the chair. Mr. SW 
Stevenson, of Norwich, communicated some » 
marks on the letters conop, which are found «: 
the exergue of the coins of the Lower Empire. Ths 
writer reviewed at some length the opinions of the 
earlier numismatists, concluding with an absin« 
of the remarks of Eckhel on these enigmatis) 
letters, confessing, however, that he was unable ; 
propose a satisfactory solution of their meanize 
The Hon. W. Leslie Melville eRhibited. by the 
hands of Mr. Akerman, an example of the gi 
medal struck in the year 1628, to commemon: 
the raising of the siege of Stralsund: it had ke 
presented to his ancestor, Sir Alexander Lede 
afterwards first Earl of Leven. The obverse bax 
a pheon within a garland—this is the armed 
bearing of Stralsund ; around is the legend ps 
OPTIM. MAXIM. IMPER. ROMANO. FOEDERI., POSTER 
on the reverse an inscription in 
as follows: MEMORLE VRBIS STRALSVNDE, uf 
MDCXXVIITI . DIE. XII. MAI . A.MILITE. CAESARIAN, 
CINCTE. ALIQVOTIES OPPVGNANT.E . SED DEI .GRATL 
ET.OPE INCLYTORE REGVM SEPTENTRIONAL . D2 
XXIII IVLI OBSIDIONE LIBERATAE . 8.P.Q822 
J. B. Bergne, Esq. communicated a letter address 
to him by R. Sainthill, Esq., of Cork, accompania 
by an exhibition of Roman coins, presented te kz 
by the late W. Williams, Esq., of the 54th me 
ment. These small brass Roman coins were fows 
in a copper mine near Perrenworth, in Comm 
which mine is situated in the centre of asm 
creek of the Falmouth harbour. When thet 
was out, they succeeded in forming a small islan 
through which they afterwards bored. At thir 
fathoms below the bed of the river the coins 
found, amounting to about two or three handivs 
Scarcely any inscriptions could be read ; those the 
could be appropriated all belong to Tetricus, 4! 
267, with the exception of one of his son. Mr.J.W. 
liams read an interesting account of a small cout 
tion of Chinese coins and medals belonging # X: 
H. G. Bohn. They were all of brass, and belong 
to two dynasties. that of the Lung, which ascen* 
the throne about 962 A.D. and reigned about + 
years, till overturned by Jengis Khan, whee 
blished the sueceeding dynasty, the Yuen, a= 
1281 a.D., and that of Tsing, the present reyes 
dynasty, which succeeded the Ming in 1644. bs 
Williams expressed himself as rmouch indebtet » 
the appropriation of these coins to two apc 
works on the coins of that country, recenty vd 
the library of the Numismatic 3 
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read a paper on the oolitic flora o 
paper was illustrated by a large col 
and the oolite of Eigg and Sutherland. In . 
conversation after the reading of the pare 
Duke of Argyll took part, and showed 4 dy 
Miller's valuable researches harmonized 98" 1 
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Forhbs Ss in the oolite of Skye. 
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on some of the Arts connected with Organic | 
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FINE ARTS. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


We have already devoted some consideration to the 
more striking contributions to this collection; and 
we here revert to the remainder, as the Exhibition 
is announced to be closed on Thursday, not with any 
desire to exaggerate their importance, but from an 
earnest wish to bring well before the public a 
nascent institution, which undertakes to fill up a 
sphere long vacant, and to do so by a method of 
approved success; and therefore requires and ex- 
pects from the public a support, which in the end 
promises to be amply rewarded by extended know- 
ledge and improved taste. 

Amongst the high-class productions we have not 
yet noticed must be recorded the Design for the 
Improvement of the Banks of the Thames (199), by 
Thomas Allon—a subject of vast extent, and the 
effect of which, as here pictorially represented, is 
amost enchanting. It is true that the drawing 
itself has been treated with all the art and refine- 
ment of landscape; but abstracting all the adven- 
thous features, there is enough in the bare archi- 
tecture of these wharfs and river-fronts to make 
a a rival of Venice itself in magnificence. 
8 can there be any reasonable doubt that the 
Wealth and enterprise of the country is adequate to 
aa undertaking, though we may seek in vain 
or - i ) M4 oo . > i » i ‘ 
ry ” brilliant light of a southern sky, which in 
vi hia — us 18 so liberally shed over the 
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© much splend is peat to wi, a t that 

A, ndour is only a dream of the imagina- 
inthe present age. T ss iat 
the tin 4 yy nt age. The utilitarian spirit of 
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——— 
Tuesday. — orticultural, § 
a“ , , 8 p.m.—(Renewed discussion on 


School of Mines— (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)—(Metal- 
al Institution, 4 p.m.—(Mr. C. B. Mans- 
».m.—(James Macadam, Jun., 


tivation of the Flax Plant, and 
f preparing its Fibres for 


} p.m.—(1. Mr. W. D. Saull, on 
the Ethnography of the Norse and Saxons ; 2. 
Mr. W. Burckhardt Barker, a communication 
on the Discovery of certain Terra Cottas in | 

School of Mines—(Chemistry, 11 a.m.)—(Mine- 


p.m.—(Rev. J. Barlow, on 


School of Mines.— (Mechanics, 11 a.m.)—(Metal- 


| 
renew any observation on the design at present. A 


| hancing the charms of scenery, also peculiarly 


St. Peter's Hospital, Wandsworth, Surrey (212 and 
| 213), erected by Mr. Richard Suter, exhibiting an 


effect of simple dignity which, though the effect of 


art, has much of the same charm as nature itself, 
| interrupted only by a gateway of doubtful character. 
The Cambridge Military Asylum (204), by Thomas 
Allom, is in the English Renaissance style, con 
spicuous for its abundant corridors, and its red 
| walls faced with white; a very effective and com- 


| plete building. 

| Some drawings of part of a Warehouse lately 
| erected in Wellington-street, Leeds (256 to 258), by 
| W. R. Corson, deserve attention from their pecu- 
liar and novel adaptation of the Italian style to the 
large features of solid masonry. The capital of a 
pilaster (258) appears to have been more successful 
as to appearance than the entrance (257), which 
must be pronounced ugly, though both are in ex- 
cellent style. The works of the French architect, 
Horeau (264), we have already referred to. So 
much boldness of design and daring novelty of 
ornament we seldom see introduced into architec- 
ture on this side the Channel. As a proof, how- 
ever, that speculation may be accompanied by 
practical success, we have here a daguerreotype of 
a Building of Arches of sixty inches, about three 
times the span of the main avenue of the Crystal 
Palace, erected at Paris, for a large Meeting Hall, 
the arches being constructed entirely of wood, and 
fixed by nails only, an erection which has answered 
its purpose, as we have been informed, most satis- 
factorily. 

The Portico (272), exhibited by Edwin Nash, 
seems to bea strange instance of misapplied power ; 
not only does the whole construction, with its sta- 
tues, &e., appear disproportioned to the building, 
but two columns and as many piers of rusticated 
stone, giving the appearance of great strength, are 
employed in supporting literally nothing but the 
slight roof of the portico, Several designs for re- 
building the tower of St. Mary's Church, Lichjield, 
have been furnished in remarkably good taste ; that 
exhibited by Henry J. Stephen, of Derby (289), is 
perhaps the best in feeling. However we might 
be disposed to admire the Design for an blizabethan 
Library (308), by Frederick Hering, in an orna- 
mental point of view, in a literary one we cannot 
help looking on it as wistfully as Hercules may 
have done on first sight of the golden apples. The 
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knowledge would be almost extinguished under the 
practical difficulties of pursuing it. 

In matters of minor construction, scarcely one 
point in church architecture presents more field | 
for ingenious adaptation than the junction of a 
square tower with an octagonal spire. The several 
modes here suggested for carrying out this object 
form an instructive study. Sometimes the base of | 
the spire is made of the same diameter as that of 
the tower. and the angles of the latter are cut off, 
in order to make the figures assimilate. This is 




















eens 


| pomts require to be relieved by ornament. The | 


the case with Mr. Truefitt’s church (52), and | 
another by John Norton (329); and with their | 
arrangement it is difficult to escape a baldness and 
want of finish. This is preceptible in the churches 
(75 and 81), by Mr. Ewan Christian, and (246), by | 
Joseph James. 

Another mode that has been adopted is to make | 


the visible base of the spire much smaller than the | 
top of the tower, as in the (restored) spires of | 
Lincoln Cathedral; and the connexion is there, in | 
some cases, sustained by flying buttresses from the 

angles, as in Saffron Walden (306), drawn by C. 
J. Knight, and in Messrs. Sharpe and Paley’s terra 
cotta church (149), already mentioned. A third 
method, more ingenious than either, is to place 
first a square pyramid on the tower, and afterwards 
an octagonal spire on the same _ base, which, 
indeed, covers the former, but suffers the edges of 
the square spire to appear on its corner faces. The 
change is thus rendered less sudden, but more 


pleasing effect of a peculiarly English style. en- 
(222 
English, is to be remarked in the buildings of 
mented 
been 
mouth Church (64), by William 
Church, Yorkshire (317), by G. B. Lamb, is a good 
example; and the Church (820), by W. W. War- 
dell, is also an instance, but somewhat less suc- 
A specimen of an octagonal 
tower placed on a square are and terminated by 
the spire is to be found in Thornhill-square Church, 
75), by George Godwin, jun. ; 
s (241 and 245) by members of the 
Class of Design, present vagaries which need not be 
Lastly, we may notice another 
variety in a Church to be erected in Westminster 
(266), by George Gilbert Scott, where the tower 
has a hipped roof, and from the middle of it springs 
Many other instances of adap- 
tation, however, might be detected on a yet closer 


cessful in 


resemble at a 
castles; also the pecu 
they use asa heading to their walls; and finally, 
those piles of masonry with convex sides which dis- 
tinguish their places of worship. 

An Entrance Porch of the Church of St. Maria 
del Casale » near Brindisi (205 A), by A. J. R.¢ imwen, 
stated to have been erected by Filippo, Prince of 
Taranto, and his wife Caterina, daughter of Bald- 
win, Count of Flanders, is not only a spirited 
characteristic bit of architecture. 
The date would be thus brought to the early part 
of the thirteenth century, about the time of the 
architect Jacopo, and before any change derived 
from classical models had begun to influence the 
ecclesiastical styles of Italy. 

Another instance of the spirited drawing in 
which Mr. John P. Seddon has distinguished him- 
self, is to be found taken From the Cathedral of 
St. Lo, Brittany (8310); and some Specimens of a 
Sorthcoming Work on Burgos and Mira flores (323), 
by J. B. Waring, promise highly in favour of a 
systematic description of the Moorish architecture 
in Spain, such as has been long needed, and will 
We will only mention, in 
conclusion, that the prize drawings which obtained 
the Academy Medal in 1851 (2 
T. Christopher, and (301), by J. Rowley, are to be 
In an adjoining room is a collection of 
materials, patents, &c., amongst which we parti- 
) ' part of the 


sketch, 





books are so far out of reach, and the toil of climb- | 
ing for them seems so severe, that the thirst for | 


seen here. 


latter has been done very successfully in the case 
of St. Matthew's Church, Oakley-square, St. Pancras 
B), by John Johnson, F.S.A, 
fronts are windows, and the corners are orna- 
by pinnacles, 


+)e>de> 


carried to 


finish. 


Islington (202 and 
and the drawing 


further described. 


a small bell turret. 


examination. 
Among the drawings from existing objects are 
two minute and apparently accurate views of the 
Tt imple of Bobaneswar in Cuttack (183), and of the 
Palac and Bazaar at Doondec tn Rajpootana (191 , 
by T. C. Dibdin, from sketches by Mr. Fergusson, 
The former is an object of great interest, both as 
relates to the mythology ofthe Last and to the date 
of Oriental buildings. The second illustrates well 
the irregular manner in which walls are pierced 
for windows, which with their projecting balconies 
bartizans of Gothic 
iar shape of the battlements 


but a 


be eagerly sought for. 


| cularly notice a clever Restoration ¢ 

Tomb of Queen Philippa, by 8. Cundy, under the 
direction of Mr. G. G. Scott; some specimens of 
ornamental locks (11); a very gorgeous Ceiling of 
Library, executed at Stanmore Hall (17), by W. B. 
Simpson, apparently in good Elizabethan style ; 
/ and some specimens of productions by the London 
Parquetry Company ), a species of ornament 
which has not yet met with the attention it de- 
7 On the tables of the large 
| room will be seen with interest Mr. Ruskin’s folio 
Examples of the Architecture of Venice (369), and 
| other works of a professional nature. 


serves from the public. 


The late Mr. Turner’s large picture, entitled The 
Wreck, has been now for some days past open to 
public inspection, by means of tickets, at the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Colnaghi, in Pall-Mall East, 
the arduous task of its engraving in mezzotinto 
being about to be undertaken almost immediately 
A great number of inte- 
rested spectators have thus been favoured with a 
view of one: of the grandest productions of the 
Without attempting here to 


by Mr. Henry Cousins. 


deceased waster. 
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S=— 
enter into the details of a composition, the extent 


of which is no less wonderful than its unequalled | T 


boldness, it is enough to say, that there is no pro- | 
duction of Turner, familiar to the public, which 
exhibits his treatment of sea scenery to anything 
like the extent of the present ; and few persons 
will witness this painting for the first time without 
finding their ideas of the capabilities of the art 
ge pmee increased. It is easy to symbolize | 
a 


ood by a drowning figure, or a tempest by a | 
i en t A | joint production of M. St. Georges and Mr. Bunn. 


broken spar; but when the wild turmoil of the 
elements is rendered intensely near and fearfully 


real, by the spectacle of boats hurriedly departing, | | 


and men busily engaged in saving their own and | 


others’ lives, it is felt that the most tremendous 


with truth; and the horrors of the present scene 
are such as may—nay, must—have happened in 


} 
flights of imaginative painting may be compatible | 
} 
i 


the experience of living men. 
this subject reigns the feeling of condensed power, 
so characteristic of Turner, the result of calm and 
unruffled, yet vivid observation, which can afford 
to bestow detail upon the most transitory effects, 
as breaking waves, and whirling sheets of cloud- 
foam, without detracting an atom from the force of 
their original conception. So extensive is the scale 
of incident in this picture, from the enormous bulk 
of the overhanging ship to the minute action that 
goes on in the boats, and so numerous are the 
points of attraction, that hours of study are requi- 
site for their adequate comprehension, and the 
engraving will be anxiously looked for, as a repro- 
duction and interpretation of the scene. It will be 
brought down to a scale of dimensions the same as 


No less throughout | rl, t 
| protégée of Bianca Andreozzi, daughter of a Sicilian 


'lue being governor in his name. 


MUSIC. ‘i ? 

pearance of a new «Grand Opera in four 
acts,” b the composer who stands confessedly at 
the head. of the Dramatic School of this country, 1s 
an event which may well demand more than a 
passing notice at our hands. We make no apology, 
therefore, for the unusual length at which we pur- 
pose reviewing The Sicilian Bride; for such is | 
the title of Mr. Balfe’s opera brought out at 
Drvry-LANE on Saturday last. The libretto is the 


The story of the opera is neat enough for the 
yurpose ; though, a severe strain upon the pro- 
babilities. The scene is laid in Syracuse, at the 
time when Sicily was under the sway of Charles of 
Anjou by right of conquest, viz., towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, the Marquis Mont- 
At the time | 
the drama opens, Sirena, a young Sicilian girl, the 


ordered out to death—why the nobles are not, 

not appear; they are, however, found ence 
seated ‘in secret tribunal,’ in a pass called th 
Demon’s Valley, debating on the fate of Rodols, 
the supposed traitor. Death is to be his lot. Biansy 
horrified, but in ignorance of the truth, insists o 
dying for him. An impassioned scene follows 
which at its climax is interrupted by the arriyy 
of a masked stranger; who announces that the 
Marquis has been overpowered in a rally made by 
the conspirators, and compelled to fly; but thi 
before doing so he had put into the stranger; 
hand the fatal writing, charging him to deliver i 
to the Count Andreozzi, which he does. The 
Count is thunderstruck at recognising his daughters 
hand, who in turn is bewildered and stupefied at 
the sight of her own writing. The conspirator 
rush at her with their daggers; when the stranger 
drops his mask, and proves to be the Marq 
Montluc himself. The conspirators now rush at 





nobleman of that name, is about to be married to |} him; he, however, disarms them of their purpos, 


Pietro, a young armourer of Syracuse; when the 


by a recital, under feelings of remorse and shame, 


unwelcome tidings arrive, that by an edict of the | of the circumstances under which the scroll had 


governor, no marriages are to take place without 
his consent—a piece of tyranny exceedingly dis- 


| tasteful to the Syracusans; to the young pair in 


| 
| 
, | 
particular; who nevertheless resolve on a secret | 
| —the reign of France in Sicily is at an end—ss 
| 
} 


marriage, strong in the protection of the Andreozzi, 
‘the first grandee of Sicily... The consequence is, 


| a determination on the part of the Syracusans to 


that of a similar subject, engraved some years ago, | 


by Mr. Charles Turner, from a painting bequeathed 
by his namesake to the nation. 
on view was painted for the late Lord Yarborough, 
and is the property of the present Earl. 

At the meeting of the Graphic Society on 
Wednesday evening, among the most interesting 
works exhibited were—a landscape in water- 
colours of The Lake of Luz, by the late J. a. W. 
Turner, in his later style of experimental effects in 
air and colour; an Italian head, by Sir C. L. East- 
lake; and some beautiful landscapes, by G. W. 
Cooke, A.R.A. Two remarkable portfolios, illus- 
trative of the works of the German artist, Gauer- 
mann, consisting of very choice engravings, partly 


The picture now | 


etched by himself, and partly from his designs of | 


forest and animal scenery, with some views of 
Salzburg and places in the Tyrol and Upper 
Austria, drawn in a remarkably accurate but free 
atyle, by a foreign artist, Holer, attracted much 
attention. A portfolio of highly-finished land- 
scapes, by Whymper, drawings by E. T. Parris, 
a large collection of photographs, and etchings 
by F. C. Lewis, were also inspected with much 
interest. 

The Arundel Society, one of the best advised 
and furthest advanced of any that are engaged in 
the re-publication of works of past schools, have 


recently ixeued two casts of the ‘ Ilyssus’ and the | 


‘ Theseus,” taken from the Elgin marbles. These 
casts have been reduced from the originals with 
the utmost minuteness for the occasion by Mr. 
Cheverton, and being finished with a degree of 
accuracy hitherto unattained, are offered to the 
subscribers and the public at low prices. These, 
together with the other publications of the Society, 
may be also seen in the rooms of Messrs. Colnaghi. 


The German papers contain an account of a | 


colossal statue which has just been cast to serve as 
a monument for the Prussian soldiers who were 
killed in the course of the Baden insurrection, and 
who are buried in the churchyard at Karlsruhe, 
where the statue is to stand. It represents St. 
Michael killing the dragon. 
originally we, mah has been taken up and modelled 
by Professor Kiss, the artist of the ‘Amazon’ The 
drapery presented serious difficulties in the casting 
of the model. It has, however, been successfully 
accomplished in galvanized zinc, and the lines of 
the drapery in particular are said to be beautifully 
deep and perfect. A second cast is to be made 
in brome. 


revolt. A league is agreed on, and Count Andre- 
oczi makes his daughter at once sit down and write, 
at his dictation, the plan for meeting, with the 
names of the leaguers in the conspiracy, which she 
does. Sirena makes the discovery that her pa- 
troness Bianca has been for some time affianced to 
Rodolfo, the son of the Duke de Sangenaro, be- 
tween whose house, and that of the Andreozzi, raged 


a ‘Montagu and Capulet’ feud—the ‘houses’ fight- | 


ing when, or wherever, they met, which they do 
incontinently at the very spot. They accordingly 
prepare to fight, but think better of it, and agree 
to make common cause for their country, in order 
to rid it of the yoke of France. Bianca, falling at 
her father’s feet, confesses her love for Rodolfo, 


who had formerly rescued her from death, when | 
ran away with by her horse. The influences of the | 


hour prevail; all is forgiven; the marriage is to 
take place that night, and does so on the spot, a 
chapel being at hand. A page from the governor 
had previously arrived, with an invitation to a 
great festival, which both houses agree to accept, 
the better to mask their designs. The Marquis 
receives them in great state, and pays marked at- 
tention to Bianca ; who in the course of the ban- 
quet faints, under the influence of a narcotic pre- 


viously obtained by him for the purpose from a ne- | 
cromancer, by name Satanico, and which he drops | 
She is carried out, fol- | 


unperceived into her wine. 
lowed by the Marquis, to a ‘ sumptuous kiosk,’ ac- 
cording to the /ibretto, and there left alone with him. 
He meditates violence to her, but is startled by the 
appearance of Sirena, who had followed, and hid 
herself behind the curtain. Meanwhile, Bianca 
rises in a state of somnambulance, and seats her- 


| self at a table, on which are pen, ink, and paper. 


| dictation. 
paper, calls in the ladies of the court to Bianca, | 
who had relapsed into her trance, and makes otf 


The design, which is | 


She soliloquizes, and mechanically takes the pen, 
and traces on one of the sheets of paper, word for 
word, what she had before written at her father’s 
The Marquis, wonder-struck, seizes the 


with the information to his council ; giving Siena 


into the custady of his guards, to prevent her giv- 


brs _— 
ing the alarm. The conspirators meet at the ap- 


pointed hour in the armourer’s cavern : where, 


Marquis's guards. 
been betrayed breaks forth. 


by Bianca. rhe name of the traitor is loudly 
demanded. The Marquis proclaims 
Rodolfo; who fires up at 
paralysed by recognising the paper to | 
Bianca's wniting. His first emotion is horror— 


deed to save his bride. The baser conspirators are 


| 
j 
| 


when in full muster, they are surrounded by the 
The conviction that they have 


een ; To the astonishment 
of all, the Ma quis reads out the paper written 


it to be 
the charge, but is 
”~ in 


rail - | country,’ is simply intolerable. 
but love prevails, and he resolves to father the * I » 


been obtained by him. 
ensues; the Marquis is allowed to depart, and join 
his fleet, which is in the distance, and is presently 
seen under easy sail for France. All are happy 


Universal forgiveness 


the opera. The curtain falls. 

The dramatis persone were as follows :—Bianes, 
| Miss Crichton; odolfo, Mr. Sims Reeves; the 
| Marquis Montluc, Mr. Whitworth; Sirena, Mis 
Rebecca Isaacs; Satanico, Mr. Drayton ; Piet, 
Miss P. Horton, Andreozzi, Mr. E. O. Toulmin, & 

But it is time we turned to the compos. 
Taken as a whole, we incline to think % 
far Balfe’s best work as a musician; its strengu 
lying in those parts wherein his skill would & 
most put to the test—the concerted pieces—2 
| every one of which, both in construction and in 
| strumentation, there are evidences of greater cafe, 
| as well as of higher aims successfully achieved, tha 

in any previous opera of his. The same Tetmats 





| can be more exquisitely graceful or sustaining 
the voice than these adjuncts, so often overlooked 
by composer and audience. It was a pert 
pleasure occasionally to abstract one’s self fra 
the canto altogether, to listen to the subdued ni 
and fall of the orchestra, through which som 
gently playful movement was perpetually keep 
ing up its undersong. ‘There are parts of 
chorus and ensemble which, modelled evident} 
on Meyerbeer, rise to a very close equality “a 
| him—the same as regards Auber,—the imate 
| being in neither case plagiaristic or servile, hs 
not so rife in popular street organ melodies uae 
of his other works. We think that day 8&* 
with Balfe altogether. He has turned anoti 
| leaf. His single songs now win more by 
| constructive elegance and cultivated drawing 
character, than by their million-mouthed @ 
bilities. He has done enough for the people, # 
now turns to science and himself. The so” 
The Sicilian Bride require to be sung; this o 
ceded, there are several that ought &, and a 
| find their ready way to the salons of the aa 
| and middle classes. © Those who can appreciate 
artistic feeling, and can acquire artistic ease 
selves, will find abundant food for gravee 
scattered throughout the opera. Let = 4 
Visit on the composer’s head the sickly ree 
emasculated English, or transcendent rae’ ¥ 
which he has had, in such rare prodigal 
deal. We do not stand too severely ae. 
| guage or versification of the concerted ple" 
not easy to describe or to embody the iT: 
, action of a piece in rhythmical dialogue ve 
required fragmentary character, without#"™ 
mixture of downright doggrel ; but in ae ” 
where the writer has ample verge and space 
the deliberate perpetration of such nODseP” gy 
dities as are to be found, for exampit dé 
beauty,’ ‘ The moment invites us,’ 43  Fiag 


Ife bas 
Balfe bas 





no ordinary power in converting 8 
into song at all, 








applies tothe accompaniments throughout. Nothay 
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The opening chorus, ‘ With wreaths,’ Ke., sung 
b~ female voices, is very graceful, and the stanza 
onl ch succeeds, and which is taken up by hunters, 
breathes the spirit of the woods. The whole 
emble igs extremely well wrought, and alto- 
cathat is one of the most popularly effective 

‘ees in the opera. A ballad by Bianca, ‘’Tis 

; >was not very successful, yet it is a 
sufficiently pretty ballad. The duet between Rodolfo 
and Bianca, at their meeting, 1s very impassioned, 
and full of operatic effect. The caballetta at the 
close of it, ‘Joy, which hope,’ is animated enough, 
3 is the chorus of nobles, ‘Long as a hope re- 
5 ains.’ The ensemble, ‘ ’Tis the voice of our coun- 
Pea ‘Oh! joy, succeeding grief,’ My heart so long 
with anguish,’ and the subdued chorus at the close, 
‘Let the light choral voice,’ called forth repeated 
applause. The chorus with which the second act 
commences was less marked. An air by Montlue, 
-ommencing, ‘ Thy beauty, while it thrills my soul,’ 
with its introductory recitative, ‘’Tis done,’ &c., 


pe 
mine to weep, 


was heartily encored, and well deserved it. It was 
admirably sung by Mr. Whitworth. An eccentric 
and most skilfully written dialogue, between 


Montluc and Satanico, in which the latter engages 
to supply the opiate, concludes the scene ; Drayton's 
singing and acting of which were exceedingly 
graphic; and Mr. Whitworth again distinguished 
himself. A very quaint, pretty, plaintive ballad, 
‘ Like a dream that fleeteth, and leaves no trace,’ 
was sung very nicely by Miss Isaacs, Another 
song by her, in the scene that follows, called 
‘Friendship and love,’ has a very elegant accom- 
paniment; as has a cavatina by Montluc, ‘Sweet 
moment.’ But the situation would have borne 
a strain of more impassioned melody. The 
whole scene, however, is treated by the composer 
ina very masterly manner. ‘A woman, though a 
fiend,’ ‘ Here let me die,’ and the cavatina finale, 
‘Fair creature,’ by Montluc, were eminently suc- 
cessful. The opening music of the third act, with 
he horn and violoncello introduction, streaming 
alternately in long eloquent phrases, is extremely 
beautiful. The scena, ‘ The dead of night,’ is very 
Weberish throughout—wild, tender, and romantic. 
The Bravura ballad, ‘Hear, then,’ into which 
Bianca scornfully and indignantly dashes, is most 
spirited and telling; but was very trying to Miss 
Crichton, who threw herself into it with all her 
strength ; which was not equal to the undertaking. 
But it was a most meritorious effort, and was 
tumultuously applauded. The trio, ‘The secret 
how is solved,’ is a very powerfully voiced piece of 
Writing, and as dramatic as anything in the opera. 
the ballad by Rodolfo, ‘ Sweet spirit,’ was tumul- 
tuously encored; Sims Reeves sang it with all his 
seart. The concerted piece in the armourer’s 
cavern, with which the third act commences, con- 
tinues, and conclude 8, has a good deal of Auber 








aooutit. It is nervous and startling in its cha- 
racter, and has some very skilful harmonies, as 
* rae ry bold instrumentation, liberally inter- 
en Mhroughout. But there is little that dwells 
en the ear. The ballad in the last act, ‘When | 
ve recal the happy scenes,’ which Mr. Sims Reeves 
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‘ , was vehemently encored, and 

sUWiy escaped a second. His delivery of the | 
ae | Poo much ! too much !’ was another very 
aco his. rhe concluding chorus, 
Tit Country,’ was of course noisy enough. 
1 _ - did not drop till close upon twelve. 
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experiments, it will be to the inevitable ruin of 
her voice. Mr, Sims Reeves acted as well as sang 
with far more energy than usual. There was more 
of manliness in the impassioned scenes than we 
gave him credit for; while in the tenderer portions 
of the part, the tone of deep and tremulous emotion 
in which he told his love for Bianca was ‘ most 
musical’ and true. Miss Isaacs sang the songs 
allotted to her with an unpretending grace that 
was as creditable to herself as it was gratifying to 
her hearers. Her voice is of excellent quality, her 
ear accurate, and her style pure. Miss P. Horton 
sang, as she always does, with great clearness and 
decision; and though the register of her voice is of 
unusual depth, the demands upon it, in more than 
one instance, reached its utmost limits. Mr. 
Drayton made much of the picturesque part of 
Satanico. His acting was bold, and his singing 
equally so. Mr. Whitworth hada large share of 
effective music to deal with, and a somewhat repul- 
sive part to contend against. He sangwith the musi- 
cian-like method which characterizes all his vocal 
undertakings, and was very cordially applauded. 
A better Andreozzi would have been welcome. The 
band was numerous, and—bearable ; the choruses, 
with one difficult exception, very creditable. Of 
course the principals, and equally of course Mr. 
Bunn, were called for and bowed their thanks; 
and the opera announced for repetition amidst 
‘thunders of applause.’ 

One word, at parting, with the Management, as 
to the mode in which this really fine opera has been 
announced, got up, and put upon the stage. The 
genius of the lessee—tolerably fertile in expedients 
for raising ‘‘ de vind’’—appears to have been sadly 
put to it this time for a puff that would so much as 
fill a play-bill, judging, at least, from the following 
announcement :— 

‘The public is respectfully requested to take notice that, 
in consequence of the magnitude of Mr. Balfe’s New Work, 
being a Grand Opera in four acts, it has been deemed ad- 
visable to earry out, for the first time in this country, the 
principle adopted in all continental theatres—that of the 
Opera constituting the entire evening's entertainment. 
And with a view to general accommodation it has been ar- 
ranzed that the Overture shall be played at a quarter-past 
seven, and the curtain rise precisely at half-past seven.” 

This is pitiful, to say the least of it. Ifthe pub- 
lic feel disgusted, as assuredly they do, with these 
clap-trap artifices to attract, they are not the only 
persons who have a right to complain. The whole 
corps operatique, from the composer downwards, are 
compromised and damaged by them. In the present 
instance Mr. Balfe was a sufferer from the very out- 
set. The Overture which, though slight and sketchy, 
is exceedingly clever and musician-like, not only 
failed to call forth the usual complimentary encore, 
but fell comparatively dead, mainly from the over- 
raised expectations created by the advertisement. 
We speak not from our own feeling alone, but from 
the confirmatory expressions which fell from several 
musical men in the same box with us. 

Equally unhappy and damaging is the inflated 
description of the ‘scenery, dresses, and decora- 
tions.” The opening scene was good and effective, 
and had the rest been on a par with it, it would 
have been better for all concerned. <As it was, 
with the exception of the cavern scene in the third 
act, the rest are simply frauds, so far at least as 
the realization of foregone promise is concerned ; 


and miserable shortcomings of what the author of 


Vhether we do the | * - 
Whether we do the | of note, and they are not rery high in the musical 


Management injustice in saying this or not, let our | 


the libretto led us to look for. 


readers judge. Here is a specimen. The libretto 
says, at page 13,— 


‘6 Act SECOND. 





‘* Scene I.—The Festal Hall in the Palace of the Governor | 


of Syracuse. 

** Tt is supported by Marble Columns, and closed in by vast 
Screens, or Curtains of rich brocade, which open and shut 
in at pleasure. P 
each side, communicating with a Gallery which surrounds 
the Hall. y 

“©On the rising of the Curtain the Screens are all closed mm. 
Iris Nicgut. Sumptuous Chandeliers ight up the Scene: 
and, at the termination of a jovous orgie, the Marquis 
or Montivc, and other French Noblemen, richly dressed, 
nter attended by PaGEs.” 

Now for the reality. The act drop draws up, and 

discloses two dark curtains drawn across the stage, 


with a large dreary space between them and the 


| inefficiency of their establishments. 


footlights ; a lumber-room throne at the one wing, 
on the opposite side a small round table with a 
cloth on it. No seat, not an article of furniture 
besides, to be seen over the whole expanse. Up 
to this table, at which, perhaps, four persons might 
manage to dine, walk in from the side scenes the 
Marquis Montluc and some fourteen seedy nobles ; 
who, having crowded round it as best they may, 
go through the motions of drinking wine, which is 
brought in to them by a page, and are incon- 
tinently bowed out. When the ‘screens’ are 
‘drawn’ they disclose, if we mistake not, the old 
scene from the Daughter of Saint Mark, with a 
pair of stumpy staircases, right and left, and three 
trumpeters a-top. The ‘ brilliant 7¢fe’ is on a par 
with it. Young ladies in dingy blue bodices and 
effective skirts flirt about, dexterously enough, and 
thus divert attention from the dirt and drawbacks 
behind. But, with the exception of the dresses of 
the principals, Madame Vestris would chassez the 
greater part, if not the whole, court wardrobe to 
the rag-bag. 

The Management deliberately provokes these 
remarks. <A simple announcement that the opera 
was coming out, with the best aids at the disposal 
of the theatre, would have disarmed censure, if it 
did not create content. We are not unmindful 
that Mr. Bunn has once and again come forward 
and opened the theatre when, but for him, it would 
have continued closed. And the public and the 
press have abundantly shown upon occasion, that 
they do not forget it either. But better, say we 
for one, better would it be, and more for the credit 
of the country and of the art, and of the composer 
himself, that ‘English opera’ should remain yet 
longer in abeyance, ‘‘unknown, unhonoured, and 
unsung,” than that the best work of our best known 
composer should be thus unworthily dealt with. 

The Royal Italian Opera has issued its bill of fare 
for the coming season, It is a most promising one, 
and shows evidence of no sinall pains and industry 
to provide adequately for public gratification. 

In addition to a répertoire of thirty-six standard 
favourite operas, there are announced, as novelties, 
a new opera by Jullien, entitled Pietro i Grande ; 
Le Comte Ori, by Rossini; Weber's Oberon, and 
Les Martyrs, by Donizetti. In: addition to the 
favourite vocalists of last season, we are promised 
several new artistes of high continental fame, and 
a ballet on short nights. Costa conducts as usual, 





At the Grand Opera at Paris, Mdlle. Priora has 
made her débat in La Sy/phide. Though not with- 
out merit, she falls lamentably short of the great 
Taglioni. Two other danseuses, Mdlles. Forli and 
Pougaud, made their dé/ats in the same ballet, and 
gave promise of becoming public favourites. The 
management of the Opéra National, vacant by the 
death of M. Souveste, has not yet been filled up. 
There are, itappears, twenty candidates for it, and 
amnongst them is Duprez. 

The Italian Theatre at Brussels closed abruptly 
a few days ago,—a month before the period fixed 
for the expiration of the season, The cause is the 
want of public support; and this support it seems 
was not withheld on slight grounds, the troupe 
being very indifferent, and the management not 
remarkably intelligent. Madame Castellan, Mdlle. 
Bertrandi, and M. Lucchesi were the only singers 


arena. Shortly before the closing, a new opera by 
Bazzoni, in four acts, the Aleade de Zalamanca, was 
produced, It was dk void of merit, and failed. 

An establishment similar to the Conservatoire 
at Paris, for giving musical instruction gratuitously, 
has been opened at Kisenach, at the expense of the 


n a , Government of the Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar. 
In the background two large Staircases, | 


The small continental theatres are sometimes 
driven to the most ridiculous extremities by the 
At Lemberg, 
in Gallicia, the manayver wanted a tenor for Robert 
le Diable, and finally gave the part to Madame. 
Freund, who sang a mezzo-soprano to the signal 
satisfaction of the Lembergians. 

The Grand Duke's theatre at Gotha has revived 
the original recitations in Mozart's Don Giovanni, 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Come quel for silieto. Arietta. C. Salaman. 
To sento che pe Canzonet. By the same. 
By those who ire this rather antiquated style 
of composition, these airs will no doubt be appre- 
ciated as they deserve ; the one for its marked sim- 
plicity, the other for its quaintness and its clever- 
ness; but they belong to a school already over- 

stocked. R. W. Ollivier. 


Iam Pree. By C. F. Desanges. 

Tue idea of this song is that of a bird just set free, 
earolling forth its joy to its mistress, whom it is 
still reluctant to leave. Mr. Desanges, who, by the 
way, is an Englishman, notwithstanding his name, 
has caught perfectly the spirit of the writer; the 
air is a gush of joyous melody. The shakes in the 
phrase with which the second part commences are 
singularly well introduced. The concluding cadence 
requires to be taken boldly. 


When thouw’rt Happy think of me. 
W. Glover. 

One of those faultless and persuasive melodies for 

which Mr. Glover is so known. He always 

writes with care, and rarely without effect. The 

words are quite unworthy of the air, which, not 

possessing much originality of its own, could well 
dispense with the absolute want of it in them. 

Addison and Hollier. 


eee 


By Charles 














THE DRAMA, 


Ir is some years since Mr. White published his 
‘Earl of Gowrie,’ and the subsequent success of 
his dramatic works naturally led him to reconsider 
this one, and remodel it for representation. On 
Saturday it was produced at Sapier’s WELLS, 
under the name of James VI., and produced with 
unequivocal success. The plot is neither interest- 
ing nor ingenious. Its subject is the attempt on 
the life of James V/., and the manceuvres of Res- 
talrig to get the Aing into his power—manceuvres 
which, through the nature of the King’s cha- 
racter, not thoroughly understood by Restalrig, 
have no other result than that of entrapping him- 
self. The Gowrie plot is one of the dull episodes of 
a dull history, and it is certainly not made enter- 
taining in this piece. Restalrig, aided by the Farl 
of Gowrie, has contrived to get the King into his 
power at Ruthven Castle. The cowardly, fawning, 
servile James, begs his miserable life of the proud 
Earl, who, disdaining to take advantage of a man 
decoyed there under the pretence of hospitality, 
scornfully grants the petition. The gates of the 
castle are thrown open; and now the abject James 
rises as an avenging king, and commands his sol- 
diers, who rush in, to slaughter the Far! and his 
brother ; which is done, and the blood so indispen- 
sable to a tragedy, is thus shed upon the stage, and 
makes the dénowement ‘tragic.’ We believe that 
the day for historical tragedy has passed away. At 
the time when the drama was literature, and eup- 
lied, so to speak, the place of a circulating library 
bistorioal tragedies were eagerly listened to. Did 
not Marlborough profess to have learnt his English 
history from Shakspere? And how many may 
now make a similar confession with regard to Seott 
Bot from the time Scott rendered history familiar 
through the pages of romance, history has been 
misplaced on the stage. The audiences now want 
something different from what the novels and news- 
papers give them. They want the pure drama, 
that is, an interesting story in action, interesting 
characters in action; not descriptions, not erudi 
tion, not history. As far as VI. is his 
torical it is tedious: as far as it represents a cha- 
racter——and it does represent one successfull y— it is 
interesting ; that one is the Aijing, excellently acted 
by a who elaborated it with a number of 
minute details, such as no Shaksperian actor now 
on the stage would have been able to invent and 
realise. His broad Scotch accent gave a biting 
pungency to his caustic replies, and his representa. 
tion of the crafty, covetous, and ignoble pedant 
was very striking. George Bennett played Restalriy 
with care and intelligence, Marston's unhappy 


James 








| a play for 
| of success, 


| work of art.” 


| tional, and her person forbids all illusion 


voice deprives him of all claim to be heard. Miss 
God was energetic and declamatory. fl 

Tom Taylor's new farce, Our Clerks, or No. 3, 
Fig Tree Court, produced on Saturday at the Prin- 
CESS’s, introduces us to the author’s late chambers 
in Fig Tree Court, where many a Joyous farce has 
been acted by clerkly fellows, if not by clerks. It 
also introduces us to Mrs. Keeley as a ‘ fast’ clerk 
terribly ‘ up’ to all things from ‘ pitch and toss to 
manslaughter,’ horribly given to corrupting the 
morals of nursery-maids with forlorn babies, and 
not unacquainted with tobacco. Keeley himself, 
the proper foil to this fast young gentleman, is 
what you can conceive Keeley to be as a ‘ slow 
clerk trying to be dissolute, and wildly venturing 
on a cigar with a swaggering incompetence, ludi- 
crously followed by all the stages of such imprudent 
ventures. With a scene like that, acted by actors 
like the Keeleys, no farce could be other than 
successful ; but there is excellent fun in it ; indeed 
the whole farce is a laugh, and the laugh genuine, 
Homeric! 

Puncn’s PLayHovse shows praiseworthy activity. 
Its latest novelty is a farce by Palgrave Simpson, 
whose Poor Cousin Walter, Only a Clod, and That 
Odious Captain Cutter, have secured attention to 
his name. The present piece, Matrimonial Pro- 
spectuses, is founded on the notion of exposing pro- 
fessional matchmakers who advertise for husbands 
and wives. Mr. Filagree is a young gentleman 
in difficulties, an attorney’s clerk by profession, a 
lady-killer by trade. He is in a boarding-house 
ruminating upon the extremely contingent possi- 
bilities of paying his bill. Clapperclaw, a ‘ matri- 
monial agent,’ struck with his personal qualifica- 
tions, pays his bill, dresses him for the part, and 
introduces him as a young fellow of immense 
wealth. Mrs. Ferret has been playing the same 
card with a young milliner’s girl, whom she passes 
off as an heiress. Love is the consequence between 
the youngsters, while the two old swindlers sepa- 
rately chuckle. The whole affair is soon exposed, 
and a very amusing scene of vituperative recrimi- 
nation ensues. Gaily and pleasantly the little farce 
ran through its half-hour, and was perfectly suc- 
cessful. 

Don César de Bazan is perhaps the finest part 
Lemaitre now performs, certainly the one which 
shows him to most varied advantage. Its history 
is curious. When Victor Hugo first read Ruy Blas 
to the actors, Lemaitre, who was enchanted with 
the play, spoke rapturously to the poet of the part 
destined for him—Don César de Bazan. ‘ Mais, 
non, mon cher,’ replied Victor Hugo, ‘ce n'est pas 
Don César—c'est Ruy Blas que je vous destine!’ 
Lemaitre tried in vain to persuade Hugo to let 
some one else play Ruy Blas; the poet was 
inflexible. Lemaitre performed it, and produced 
an immense sensation. But the idea of the part 
of Don César continued to haunt him; he saw its 
immense capabilities, and finding Victor Hugo 
would do nothing with it, he begged MM. Duma- 
noir and Dennery to write him a piece with that 
part in it. No sooner said than done. To write 
Lemaitre is to write with the certainty 

Don César de Bazan has been so hack- 
neyed at all our theatres, that the public have 


and yet, to see Lemaitre, it 
is, as we said, the best opportunity. 
can be at once a sottish demirep, and vet preserve 
the grace and dignity of a Spanish nobleman? Who 


elevated and impassioned ? 
ean be said. 


7 


Of the others little 
Clarisse is passionate, but conven- 


week we shall have to speak of Paillasse. 

The Corsican Brothers has been produced at the 
MARYLEBONE THEATRE. It will. doubtless, ‘go 
the round,’ and, we fear, be productive of a tenho 
for ghosts and all sorts of supernatural horrors. 

Mr. Silsbee has appeared at Edinburgh as 
than Ploudghh« y. The 
critic’ is perfor 


nature, i. ¢. Yankee 


Jona- 
'Seotsman’ newspaper, in 
mance. “Tt is true to 


nature,—and is 


413 & cOnsummate 
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Sha, SAYS, 
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Who but he | 


Frederick Goethe, who served as ¢ 


Next | 


vet | and Kant, to a Scandinavian origin. 
naturally been somewhat unwilling to run after it | 
} at the Frencn Priays: 


} . | sador in Russia in 1698, when he was 
but he can be at once so comic, so fantastic, so | 


where his great grandfather was 4 soldier. 
' 


—_ 
Madame George Sand, as our readers know | 
of late laid aside the pen of the novelist for the 5 
the dramatist. Though her first debit in 


in a 
. . 5 . aad ss 
dramatic line was singularly unfortunate, she by 


achieved some very great and well-deseryaj o 
cesses. Her last attempt, Molitre, was q filon 
or nearly so; and within the last few days the hy 
committed a most egregious blunder, and made, 
most complete fiasco. Under the title of Ip 
Vacances de Pandolphe, she has brought ont 
the Gymnase Theatre, at Paris, a three-act pis 
which has the pretension to be a revival of the wi 
Italian burlesque, at one time very popular » 
France. But the characters are no others thy 
our old friends, Pantaloon, Columbine, Harlovin 
and Clown, under new names. Their adventos 
are about as sprightly and intelligent as thos ¢, 
Christmas pantomime, and their dialogue & ¢ 
about the same quality as that which the afores: 
worthies are accustomed to express by geste 
Madame Sand has, as she tells us, attempted » 
make extreme simplicity popular; and her sus 
in Claudie and Francois le Champi warrants 
to a certain extent, in believing that the pli 
taste at present is in favour thereof. But smi 
city is not silliness and absurdity. We repx 
the play is a blunder, and the sooner Madam 
Sand withdraws it the better. A writer o kx 
genius and fame may now and then be allowel: 
make a false step—the public will admire her nm 
the less for it, and she can afford to acknowlelg 
an error with graceful humility. 

A comedy, in five acts, by Leon Goslan, ale 
Les Cing Minutes du Commandeur, was produ 
on Monday night at the Odéon theatre, It wm 
very successful, and possesses merit. 

We learn from Munich that Terenz’s Brolin 
is preparing for representation, under the dre 
tion of Herr Dingelsted, the poet, whose ary F 
career as classical teacher at the Cassel Gymnassx Fo 
has caused him to be considered a safe authority = 
all matters relating to the ancient drama. This 
however, at most a revival, for the Brotheam 
acted at Weimar in 1815, under Goethe's many 
ment. 

Herr Hebbel, the author of some very cm 
dramas, which have at all times rather excited 
Germans than commanded their admiration, ® 
submitted a new tragedy to the manager of te 
Munich theatre. His last attempt was the hissy 
of Judith; in the present instance the subject § 
taken from the middle ages, and treats of the hisuy 
of ‘Agnes Bernauerin,’ a sort of south-Gerst 
‘Inez de Castro.’ who was drowned by a mob. ' 

The last novelty at the Grand Duke's theat® 
Gotha was a farce by Herr Schliinbach, eat’ 
‘ Fine Gliickliche Wendung’—‘ A Lucky Tur. fh 
new piece, we are informed, had great succes am 
is likely to go the round of the German stage. " 

Herr Hacklinder’s new farce, Magnetic (* 
has been brought out at Cologne. 
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- Py ; Swe 
Novel Genealogy of Goethe and Kant.—Asw 
paper, the ‘ Post och Inrikes-Tidninger, ee 


‘ -r} ~ poeta 
descent of the two great German writers, & ee 
é of (r0etst + 


is stated that he is a descendant of eae Sg * 


Eosander, at one time a vicar at Aasby, ? = 
Gothland. This Hans Eosander had a son, 2 
the Aulu Court, and ane 
kag 
under the name of Goethe. His brother's son, 1 
a genera i 
in Sweden, Poland, and Prussia, was the F 
father of the poet Goethe. Thus far the re 
made out by the Swedish paper. But Groe a 
statements are in contradiction with og 
of Swedish vicars, Russian ambassadors fi 
neral officers. He states in his autobiogyy oie 
his grandfather was the landlord of @ pe 
hotel—viz., the W eidenhof, and a Frankionr 
proved some months ago that Goethe's eres 
father was a tailor from the county ™ "ag 
As for Kant, the philosopher, the paper ' 
above states that his family came from 
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SPONDENTS. 
ph ose March 11th. 
second notice of ‘ The History of England and 
- roel the House of Lancaster,’ which appeared in 
France under Gazette’ of Feb. 28, you mention a blunder 
the ‘ Literary author of that Work in M. de Barante’s 
detested’ cB reundy.’ The Duke of Bedford’s se foes 
‘ Dukes 0 ait 4 Disciple and Lyme of the Fienc  - 
of Josn . oy Limon de l’Enfer,’”” which your reviewer, 
translate of, Sati to an ejaculation of Jack Falstaff’s, takes 
—_— - nd = ans Lemon of hell. Now, Limon, in the above 
we — or mud, slime, and figuratively dregs, and has 
ee with either lemon or lime, as used by Falstaff, 
pothing th ade would be very absurd in the translation. 
gy hong the passage quoted signifies % or snare, I 
k. a it is not very incorrectly rendered in the French, 
=, t all events, it is not fair to place it in juxtaposition 
with the celebrated ‘* Derniére chemise de amour.” 
Having given currency to the charge in your esteemed 
Journal, may I request you will correct this error in your 
next number, and oblige A FRENCHMAN, 
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__Premiums for the Assurance of £100, payable at Death. 
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3 which was established in May, 1844, on a plan peculiar to | 4 TUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their Widows 
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fluent, and the provident Savings of the industrial cla es of the | immediate Protection of ; 








community, and affords an opportunity for realizing the highest | Her Most Gracious MAJESTY the QU EEN. 
rate of interest yielded by first-class securities, in which alone the Patrron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 
money is employed. |} | The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers, are respectfully informed 







Monies de posited with the Association, for Investment, are ' that the THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will 
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| tion. Each Prizeholder will be entitled to select for himself, as 
heretofore, a Work of Art from one of the Public Exhibitions 





The Capital Stock is altogether distinct and separate from the 




















































Depositors’ Stock in the Investment Department of this Institution. It | GEORGE GODWIN meet 
constitutes, with the Premium Fund, a guarantee for the engage 444. West Strand LEW 12 POCOCE am. a 
ments of the Association, and has been provided in order to render | 2! aes a : : teens i 
the security of the Assured complete. SSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of the 
— LIFE DEPARTMENT. is FINE ARTS in SCOTLAND.—Subscriptions for the Six 
This Department embraces a comprehensive and well-regulated | gine Engravings, for the year 1852, received by the Honorary 
system of Life Assurance, with many valuable and important im- | geeretary , 43, Lombard Street, London s 7 


aay tenon , lea hh |} Each subscription of a Guinea entitles the receipt holder toa 
Amongst the varied and extensive Tables computed expressly | set of Six Plates, and a chance of a prize at the drawing in July 
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particularly deserving of attention. 
Tables will be found, by which credit is given for half the | works of RRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten till 


amount of the Annual Premium, for periods of Five and Seven | piye Admission Is. Catalogue, Is 

Years, also a novel rable for securing Loans or Debts, the rate of | GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 

Premium by which will protect the interest of the Policy-holder | 

from all contingencies, and allow the Life Assured to proceed to, | > OY A L M \ R I ON ET EK yh H EK AT R iD 
iM 2 i é ad ‘y 


and reside in, any part of the World, wi specii ic ‘from | , 
Shia tomnd cf wee oan 1¢ World, without special License from | Adelaide Street, West Strand.—On Monday, March sth, 

Full inf. ee ee i : . Las . , ; and during the week, an Introductory Address by Mr. Albany 
_- ull Information and prospectuses may be obtained, on applica- | Brown. “ The Manager's Room,” with Songs by Signora Barbieri 
tion at the Head Office of the Association, or to the respective Alieni and Mr. Semi Breve. To be followed by, for the first time, 
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Agents throughout the Sarak daernen Managing Director “The Swiss Cottage,’’ with new scenery and costumes. After 
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“6 — Applications for Agencies may be made to the Managing { 4 Morning Performance on Wednesday the 17th and Saturday 
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>xY . = a vr ~~ | half-an-hour before each Performance. 
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ture deaths of those on whom they are dependent. | FFOOLOGICAL GAR DENS, REGENT'S PARK, 
For this purpose an extensive set of Tables has been prepared, | 4 —The HIPPOPOTAMUS presented by H.H. the Viceroy 


showing the Quarterly Rates of Premium required, at all ages, for | of Egypt, the ELEPHANT-CALF, and many recent additions 
Annuities to commence at the death of a parent or friend, and to | are exhibited Daily ; =? ’ 
be continued until a child shall have completed (if a boy) his Admission 1s.: on Mondays. 64. 
twenty-first, or (if a girl) her twenty-fifth year of age. } ; ’ . : : eo 
Tables have also been prepared, showing the sums for which | QTER EOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE POR- 
i b 


such Annuities may be Commuted, when required to assist the TRAITS. 107, Regent Street, Quadrant. — Mr. CLAUDET 








child's outset in life. } begs to submit for inspection these wonderful productions, 
EXTRACTS FROM TABLES. i which have excited the admiration of Her Majesty and Prince 
} Albert, and of the Members of the Royal Society and Loyal 
Quarterly Premiums for an An- | Quarterly Premiums for an An- | Institution. The principles of this curious application to pho- 
nuity of Firry Pounps, to nuity of Firry Pounnps, to | tography of Prof. Wheatstone’s splendid discovery on binocular 
commence at the Death of a commence at the Death of a | vision have been elucidated in the ‘ Illustrated London News’ of 
Father or Friend, and to be Father or Friend, and to be | the 24th of January. No words can convey an ides of the mar- 
paid until a Male Child shall paid until a Female Child shall | vellous effect of thes portraits; when examined with the ste- 
have completed his Twenty- |, have completed her Twenty- | reoscope, they are no longer fiat pictures, but they appear solid 
First year of age. Fifth year of age | and real tangible models, and when coloured they are life Iteelf. 
aa se I Tih 7 gee 8 | Stereoscopic Daguerreotype Portraits are taken daily, and im- 
 : Quarterly Premium when} ws .) Quarterly Premium when | proved stereoscopes can be had at Mr. Claudet's photographic 
~ 3} Child’s age is under— ~ Child’s age is under— establishment, 107, Regent Street, Quadrant, near Vigo Street 
tes ; oo - - — eo ee” re een ae “ ; ToT 
<< 3Months.!1 Year. !3 Years.) <= 3 Months. 1 Year. '3 Years. | (YHEAP TEA AND CHEAP COFFEE.— 


Although we sell black tea at 3s. per lb., and good black 

























£a & :h @ 214 2. 2 r£e &i#2 @ @€ie 4 @ tea at 3s 4d., strong coffee at 10d., and fine coffee at Is. per Ib., we 
30; 19 5 1 8 51 6 OF; 30 115 0 114 0 111 6 stil] say to all who study economy, that 
3512133 9 18 Cit 8 8] Bi 1 7 {1% Sia a 2 THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST 
Re Se ee ee ee ee ee varticularly w hen the be st can be obtained from us ut the follow- 
4s'2 07 2 6 4'3 1 2! 4613 0 8 318 31312 7 | Pree ; . 
— ing prices :-- 
, . ahoy Seton f hich the same — per Ib. 
Values of the above Annuities, or sums for which the same may | The best CONGOU TEA ......cecceee Pr ee % 
(when in possession) be Commuted, at and after the age of | The best SOUCHONG TEA wa & | 
thirteen (for Boys) and seventeen (for Girls). j The best GUNPOWDER TEA RRS ARNO: bs. 8d. 
‘Meee As ry RE (Fe = ' The best old MOCHA COFFEE........0-eseeseee Is. 4d. 
Boy’s Age. | Value of Annuity.) Girl's Age. } Valve of Annuity The best WEST INDIA COFFEE _.... ee: a ae 
” P = ‘al . } The fine, true, ripe, rich, rare SOUCHONG TEA 
13 on s $ 17 = . ¢. j is now only eevaenge pveeseeseeveceotosess 4a. Od, 
1; 25818 0 19 254 3 0 | The pure, rich, rare GUNPOWDER .......... . bs. Od. 
17 180 5 oO 91 | 179 18 0 Tea or Coffee, to the value of 408., sent CARRIAGE FREE to any 
19 91 7 «0 23 94 5 0 part of England, by 
; sabia cetiteenmiemmammion | PHILLIPS AND CO., 
BE. R. FOSTER, Resident Director. | — foeq Merchants, No. 8, KING WILLIAM STREPFT, CITY. 
London, Jan. 1, 1852 ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 














So ttle cad 2 ae —_—_——_ | peor STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.— Price 
'COTTIS IN ON uaF , INSURANCE COM- 28. 64.—Patronized by her Majesty and H.R. Prince Albert. 
\\‘ “ye SH U2 I N LIFE i] whe Diceetare Mr. HOWARD'S WHITE SUCCEDANEUM for stopping decayed 
I instituted 1824), 37, Cornhill, London rhe Directors |; ’ rye t) F It ji Naced in the tooth In a 

invite the attention of the public to the liberal terms and condi reeth, however large the cavity es oe to Bore 






f ho T , =e au 7? ve 1 i in liat ly 
tions of this old-established office, and to the large additions made peice ‘. 04 yr — Mi :; ; a A o ' J ree a A bao “9 ~y * 7 
» Camne ioe ¢ ehe . ; Me ; ‘ nes ‘ : pain t } 
to the Company’s policies as shown in the following table sooth enany veats, rendering extraction wnnessenary ond arresting 
N ; progres and is fars« y to anything ever 
No. of . Sum oa - the further progre sofdecay andi ir superior g 

Policy. Issued iD} assure d. Additions Total. | before used, as it will NEVER BECOME DISCOLOURED In the 

- All persons use it themselves with case, as full directions 











oe eee Tooth. 


















g12 | 1834 £4000 £1080 14 8 £5080 14 8 are enclosed. Prepared only by Mr. Howard, Surgeon Dentist, 
1060 ' 1835 ; BWM) 1225 811 6225 «#11 | 17, George Street, Hanover Square, who will send it into the 
1190 | 1835 j 2000 757 1212 j 9757 11212 | country free by post. Sold by Savory, 220, Regent Stre et; Sanger, 
1368 | 1836 500 1101 13 4 6101 13 4 | 150, and Hannay, 63, Oxford Street, Kutlher, 4, Cheapride; John- 
1650 ! 1837 2500 i 58 0 0 | 3008 0 0 stun, 68, Cornhill; and all medicine venders in the kingdom. 

Price 2s.6d. Mr. Howard continues to supply the loss of teeth on 







Policies for smaller amounts participate in the profits in a his NEW SYSTEM OF SELF ADHESION without springs or 











similar proportion wires. This method does not require the extraction of any teeth 
LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTION. or roots, or any painful operation whatever. 17, George Btrect, 
President—Right Hon. the Earl of MANSFIELD Hanover &qu- re At home from 10 till 4 






ee ee HP Oe OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EAKTHEN- 







“he s ilfo an} Joh <ingston, Fac 

a ame Qttienis, Be. sg Eg Esq ;@ WAKE BUSINESS is CARKIED ON in OXFORD STREET 

J. EF. Goodhart, Esq. J.K. Robertson, Esq. only The premises are the most extensive in London, and con- 

H. M. Kemshead, Esq H. F. Sandeman, Esq. | tain an ample assortment of every description of goods of the fret 
. manufacturers. A great variety of enner services at four guineas 










Prospectuses and tables in detail may be had at the office é 
37, Cornhill, London. . F. G. SMITH, Sec. each, eash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 
AND HISTORICAL REVIEW. 














In an age which claims to give peculiar attention to whatever is useful and practical, the Gentleman’s Magazine has stepped form: 
to occupy the vacant post of an Historical Review. In so doing the Editors endeavour to present, month by month, a Magazine whic 
shall be acceptable in every house and family. Gentlemen eminently conversant with the various branches of historical study are consty: 
contributors. and every endeavour is made to render the Magazine a worthy organ and representative of Historical and Archeologie: 
literature. In its Original Articles, historical questions are considered and discussed ; in its Reviews, prominent attention is given to 2 
historical books ; its Historical Chronicle and Notes of the Month contain a record of such recent events as are worthy of being kept 
remembrance ; and its Obituary is a faithful memorial of all persons of eminence lately deceased. It is peculiarly well suited not only fir 
general readers, but for circulation amongst the members of Book Societies and for the tables of Public Reading Rooms. A Specina 


Number will be forwarded free on receipt of 2s. 6d. in postage stamps. 





NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


The Gentleman's Magazine, of late admirably edited, and now fall of matter as entertaining to read as it always has been valuable to consult.” —Eraminer. 

** Revived with a degree of spirit and talent which promises the best assurance of its former popularity.” —7Zaunton Courier. 

« The additional talent which the new vear has brought to its assistance will give an impetus advantageous to the circulation of The Gentleman’s, and, high as it previously sin, 
will advance it «till more in the estimation of those who are enabled to appreciate its worth.”— Poole Herald. 

“ With the exception of Blackwood, there is no monthly magazine to compare with the Gentleman’s in the variety of the topics discussed, and the ability with which ther x 
handled ."—- Bristol Gazette. 

“ The reviews are written freely and fairly, the reports of antiquarian and other societies’ meetings are copiously drawn, and the Obituary denotes care. On the whole we ler 
eelkiom met with a periodical so worthy of our unqualified and honest approbation, and we recommend it as especially useful to all book societies and lending libraries.” —Worese 
Chronicle 

** One of the distinguishing features is its Obituary. The notices of celebrated men deceased are original and interesting, and, generally speaking, they convey more informats 
respecting the life and character of the deceased than any other periodical.”— Sherborne Journal. 

“ We are never disappointed in our expectations of interest and profit from this learned periodical; acute and profound criticism, and much information, are always to be fom 
in its pages.” — Wilts Sfandard. 

* The historical portion of the magazine is selected with care, to make it valuable not only as a passing, but as a permanent, record of current events.’— West of Exgai 
Conservative 

“ A better or more valuable work for country book societies, lending libraries, and reading-rooms, it is impossible to find within the whole compass of English literature. ls 
literary articles are peculiarly sound in principle, and its eriticisms liberal but just; whilst its Obituary confers upon it a national importance. We are sure then we cannot és 
oo nervy - to our friends, and more especially to those connected with institutions like those we have adverted to, than in recommending this Magazine to their supp’ 
Nothiagham Recvwer. 








THE NUMBER FOR JANUARY Contains: 


1. Olympia Morata. 2. John Jewel, sometime Bishop of Salisbury. 3. Ulrich von Hutten, Pirkheimer, and Sickingen. 4. Bristol High Cross: wits 


Engraving. 5. Dr. Chalmers as a Professor. 6. Symbols of the Saints—the Angel: by J. G. Waller. 7. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by Thom Ps 3 
Wright, F.S.A.—The Roman Iron District of the Forest of Dean: with Engravings. 8. Original Letter of General Wolfe on Military Studies. % 


grimages of Torkington and Wey to the Holy Land. 10. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: The Early Life of Marat in England—Detention of Jame! 

. — . . . . * . . ~ e =i —_ ” & ' is a j . Obes? 

in 1688 —Bastards distinguished in English History—Skeletons found at Little Wilbraham—The Roman Antiquities of Britain—Ladies wearing the 0™ 

of the Garter. The Obituary contains Meimoirs of the King of Hanover, Marshal Soult, Sir Horace Seymour, Lord Mackenzie, Hon. J. E. D. Betbus: 
+e * “* y" Y S Tye Phe . Y ‘e sh « ° y ‘ y ’ r > nn : Joss 

a i ce . Esq., Rev. Spencer Madan, Rev. Lancelot Sharpe, Rev. W. G. Rowland, Rev. N. G. W oodrooffe, Mr. Jones the Comedian, and Mr. #08 
uckier, F.5.A. 


THE NUMBER FOR FEBRUARY Contains: 


1. Alfred and his place in the History of England. 2. Wanderings of an Antiquary, by Thomas Wright, F.S.4. Roman Cities on the Welsh Border (® 
Engravings). 3. A Paper on Puppets. 4. Letters of Mrs, Piozzi, on her Anecdotes of Johnson. 5. Ulrich von Hutten, Part VI. 6. Skirmishat Pes 
rith in 1745. 7. The Life of T. Stothard, R.A. 8. Letter of Lord Byron, denying the Authorship of The Vampire. 9 Correspondence of Sylva 
Urban: Whifflers in Norwich and in London (with Engravings).—Baronial Title granted to a Portuguese by Charles II The ancient Timber Hous * 
Coventry.—Palimpsest Sepulchral Brass found at Norwich. The Obituary contains Memoirs of 1. The Earl of Suffolk 2 Sir John Cope, Bart.; he , = 


do G ais > . Si j ‘ook : lar . 5 rene ~r ; . » 2 ‘ ** ‘ a . < the 
hn Gladstone, Bart. ; 4. Sir W. B. Cooke, Bart. ; 5. General Sir F. P. Robinson ; 6, Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. A. Quentin ; 7. Rear-Admiral Daly ; > Matte 


Attwood, Esq. ; 9. Charles Hoare, Esq. 7 10. Rev. Dr. Sadler, Provost of Dublin; 11. Rev. Mr. Canon Tyler ; 12. Rey. Dr. Ellerton ; 13. Professor Dus 
of Edinburgh ; 14. Mr. Russell of Birmingham ; 15. J. M. W. Turner, R.A. ; 16. R. C. Taylor, Esq, ; ‘V7 Mr. Hudson Turner, &c. &c i 
A : “> .s e i er, e ‘ 











THE NUMBER FOR MARCH Contains: 


: - - * ao . . ‘ a “2 Rs 
1. Lectures on the History of France, by Sir James Stephen. 2. Christian Iconography, by J. G. Waller: Symbols of the Eagle, the Lion, and the> 
7 . . ° . . he 2 s ‘ . : . - . « e b ) ‘ > » £ ’ -- ale 
3. Letters of Mrs. Piozzi to Mr. Cadell. 4. Magdalen College Visitation: with Original Papers, by Hepworth Dixon. 5. The Life and Letters of Niet 
, h ; j y . Ma » > . - » +3 t< . + ~ yf o . “4 . " - ” s - = " hi 
6. Lord Mahon’s History of England. The Grenville Administration ard the Letters of Junius. 7. Worsaae’s Danes and Norwegians in England, Soo 
a Ireland. §. Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban: On the Corruption of the Judges in the Thirteenth Century. The Early Use of Paper in # 
Roman Inscriptions in Britain St. O} “. « : — . ° : a bf p aly VS ip 
: in. at. ave'’s Chure h, Ch ichester. Vith otes o . ont} ; x . . . ’ . itua©ry- 
} a” j i \ ii N La ‘ f the M meal, Histor ical Reviews, Historical Chronicle, and Obituary 























The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE is published on the first day of every Month, by Messrs. NICHOLS and 508 


25, Parliament Street, Westminster, price 2s. 6d., and may be ordered of any Bookseller. ae 
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